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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


TAXATION OF QUASI-PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 
IN THE STATE OF OHIO AND THE 
FRANCHISE TAX. 


Like many other American states, the Commonwealth of 
Ohio continues in force a system of taxation which, in prin- 
ciple at-least, is a survival of the economic conditions of the 
early part of the century. Here, as elsewhere, the general 
property tax prevails, and forms the chief source of revenue 
for local and state purposes. 

Within the past few years efforts have been made to 
bring the taxing system of the state more in harmony with 
present economic conditions. But the efforts “have been 
confined to this or that class of corporations, and, while 
based on correct principles, they have added confusion to a 
system already far from simple and leave much still to be 
desired. ‘These enactments pursued no uniform or definite 
plan, nor have they been based on any exact knowledge 
of the comparative burdens borne by different classes of 
wealth or the incidence of existing taxes. In eonsequence, 
the general property tax is found side by side with the gross 
receipts tax, the excise tax and assessment by the unit rule 
obtained from the stock, bonds and — — 
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on corporations essentially alike in character and differing — 
only in name. 


The discussion which follows is confined to corporations of 
a guasi-public character—those ‘‘ charged with a public 
use ’’—and does not deal with the taxation of banks, trust _ 

_ or insurance companies or the many forms of industrial and ae 

manufacturing enterprises. | 


Steam Railroads. 


Steam railroads are still assessed for taxation in Ohio by 
methods long since abandoned by more progressive states. 
The plan is a modified survival of the general property tax 
and has persisted by inertia. While most states have appre- _ 

_ Ciated their inability to measure railroad values by an actual 
inventory of constituent elements, and have adopted methods 
based on the idea that the road is a unit or a system, and © 

that its value includes its franchise, and is indicated by its . 
capital stock or earning capacity, Ohio has clung to the -- 
theory that railroad values are to be determined in the same _ 
manner as the value of a farm or a stock of goods or house- — 
hold furniture by enumerating the separate valuations of 
its real estate, right of way, rails, rolling stock and equip- _ 
ment. As in the case of other forms of property, valuations _ 
are made up by the auditors of the counties through which 
the roads pass or within which they have their tracks or 
roadway. These are revised annually at a meeting of the 
auditors of the several counties through which a road may 
pass, who meet and assess the property, ostensibly by an 
examination of the road bed, equipment, cars, locomotives, _ 
machinery, tools, moneys, credits, etc. The valuations are ; 
then certified to the state auditor, by whom the total assess- 
ment is redistributed among the counties, cities, villages, 
townships or districts through which the road passes, accord- 
ing to certain rules, and placed upon the local duplicates 
by the local officials.* 


* Revised Statutes, Sections 2770-74. 
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The plan is primitive and the results unsatisfactory. It 
not infrequently favors dishonesty on the part of officials. 
Valuations are low and tend to become lower, and bear no 
necessary relation to the assessment of other forms of wealth. 
While the burdens of other property have increased in 
recent years, the valuations on railroad property have either 
diminished or remained stationary.* 
As indicative of the truth of the latter statement, it 
appears from an examination of available statistics, that the 
-assessments and gross earnings of six railroad systems, 
lying wholly within the state, during the years 1885, 1890 
and 1896 were as follows: f 


1885. 1890. 1896. 


Earnings. . . . $4,498,423 $6,097,131 $10,266,465 
Assessments. . . 8,944,386 10,165,174 10,000, 328 


| These six roads are believed to be in no sense exceptional © 
and are chosen only because they are about the only lines 
_ lying wholly within Ohio of which statistics could be ob- 
tained for so extended a period. These figures show 
that while the gross earnings have increased in eleven years 
over 200 per cent, or from four and one-half million to ten 
and one-quarter million dollars, the assessments have 
increased but little over a million dollars. It needs no 
argument to show that gross earnings, while not conclusive 
as to the value of a railway property, are strongly indicative 
of its prosperity. And the same disparity has been found to 
exist in the case of all roads that have been examined. 
____—s By way of further example, it appears that the assessment 
of the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad, probably one of © 


*In addition tothe above described local taxes there was passed in 1896 an act, 
_ which will be referred to later, by which the gross receipts of railroads and some 
_ other corporations are taxed at the rate of one-half of one per cent for state pur- 
poses. From this tax the receipts from railroads in 1897 were $326,560, which is not ns 
included in the tables and to this extent modifies the results. 
” _ +These roads were the Valley Railway, the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, the ee 
- Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, the Cleveland & Marietta, the Ohio Southern © 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. The earnings are taken from Poor’s Manualof 


Railroads, the assessments from the Auditor of State’s Report. 
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the most advantageously located and profitable lines in Ohio 
(86% per cent of the mileage of which is within the state) | 
has diminished $150,000 in eleven years, while the gross 
‘earnings rose from $2,786,990 in 1885 to $3,226,614 in 1896. 
‘The assessment of the N. Y. C. & St. L. (familiarly known 

‘as the Nickel Plate) was nearly the same in 1885 asitis 5 
‘to-day, while the earnings increased from $3,207,592 in 
that year to $5,587,766 in 1896.* 

Similar results appear relative to the Lake Shore Railroad, 
one of the most prosperous transportation systems in 
America, the assessed valuation and gross earnings of 
which for three separate years from 1878 to 1896 are as 


Gross Earnings. — 


$13,505,159 
22,415,382 


20, 193,958 


An examination of the total assessment of all railroad 
values in the state shows an absolute decrease between 1894 
and 1896 of $2,954,000 while during this period-one hun- — 
dred miles of new track were laid. x 

But not only has the assessment of railroad values either — 4 
diminished or remained stationary in recent years, while 
that of other forms of property has increased, and while the - 
earning capacity of the roads themselves has grown rapidly, 
but the valuation of the roads is both absolutely and rela- __ 
tively lower than that of any other class of realty in the 
state. At the present time it is probably not more than © 
from 25 to 30 per cent of the true market value of such _ *. 
property. At least this is the estimate made by the Ohio 
Tax Commission in 1893,+ an estimate obtained by capital- 
izing the net earnings of the roads at 6 percent. This they 


* The gross earnings of the entire system are given, not the earnings within the 
e |. ; S state. But the result is probably substantially the same. The same is true of the 
- Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. ; 
: + Report of the Tax Commission of Ohio, p. 56. 
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assumed would be a fair valuation for purposes of compari- 
son. 

The commission, by capitalizing the net earnings of the 
roads in this way, found the real value properly charge- 
able to Ohio, of fifteen of the leading lines which cross the 
state, to be $144,608,992 and the assessed valuation as 
returned by the Auditor of State to be but $42,023,894, ora 
trifle over 29 per cent. Of these roads, twelve lie wholly 
within the confines of Ohio.* 

But aside from the fact that‘under this plan of assessment 
the roads seem to escape their equitable share of burdens, 
the system is most unfair as between different companies. 
Assessed as the roads are by officials who are ignorant of 
railway values and how they are created, and who have at 
best but a local knowledge of the property, and that not the 
knowledge of an expert, there is no uniformity in the valu- 
ation of different railroads, save what is given by the State 
Board of Equalization, and this, of necessity, is very uncer- 
tain. The Tax Commission of 1893 examined the opera- 
tion of the system from this point of view and found that 
the taxes paid by the different roads ranged all the way from 
5.16 per cent of the me? earnings of some roads, to 17.94 
per cent of the ze¢ earnings of others, the average rate being 
from 6 to 8 per cent.+ 

According to the same authority, the rate of taxation on 
investments in real estate in the city of Cleveland ranged 
from 16 to 25 per cent of its gross rentals. 

In brief, the experience of the state and the evidence of 
statistics seem to demonstrate that the plan now employed 
in Ohio is at fault in many respects. 

First. It offers opportunity for the corruption of officials 
by the railroads. 

Second, The valuations when reached are the merest sort 


* Report of the Tax Commission of Ohio, p. 55. _ 
tIdem., p. 59. 
tIdem., 59. 
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of conjecture. While a plat of land may be valued by ex- 
amination, the various constituent elements which go to 
make up a railroad can only be appraised by experts. 35 
Third. Assessment by such means does not reach the a 
franchise value of a road, or its earning capacity as repre- 
sented in the capital stock, which escapes taxation entirely 
save in so far as it is returned in the hands of the personal | 
_ holders. It thus bears no sort of relation to the real value _ 
=e _of the property, for stock values or earnings cannot be taken 
into consideration by the assessors. 
—y Fourth. The plan further discriminates between different 
_ roads, as it fails to consider differences in costs of construc- 
ss ee tion or operation, and assumes all values to be equal which ~ 
have the same appearance. 


Sleeping, Palace, Parlor, Chair, Dining and Buffet Cars and 
Freight Line and Equipment Companies. 


An act known as the Griffin Law was passed May 21, 


1894,* taxing sleeping, palace, chair, dining or buffet cars. 

_ The tax is based on ‘‘ the proportion of the capital stock of 
the company representing rolling stock, which the miles of _ 
railroad over which such company runs cars in Ohio bears 
to the entire number of miles in Ohio and elsewhere over _ 
which such company runs cars, and such other rules and 
evidences as will enable the board to determine fairly and 
equitably the amount and value of the capital stock of 
such company representing capital and property owned and 
used in the State of Ohio.’’ This tax is declaredtobe an 

excise tax, and is assessed at the rate of 1 per cent on the — 

aluation reached by the above means by the State Board of — 
Appraisers and Assessors as properly chargeable to Ohio. 

In making up the return, real estate assessed and taxed 
locally in the state is to be deducted. Collections from this — 

source go to the state treasury. Later the provisions of the © 
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act were extended to freight line and equipment companies.* 
The collections i in 1896 and aig under these laws were as 
Pullman Palace ar Company « « « «$3,465.00 $3,699.66 
Wagner « « 2096.00 2,214.00 
Freight Line and Equipment Compan ies. 7,363.00 7,689.57 


$13,124.00 $13,603.23 


Electric Light, mucasiline Gas, Natural Gas, Pipe Line, 
Water Works, Street Railroad and Steam Railroad 
Companies and Companies Supplying 
Messenger or Signal Service. ee 


By an act passed March 19, 1896,¢ the State Board of 
Appraisers and Assessors is authorized to ascertain the gross 
receipts of all electric light, illuminating gas, natural gas, 
pipe line, water works, street railroad and steam railroad 


companies and companies supplying messengers or signal 
service from business done wholly within the state. The 
board is further directed to ascertain of a railroad partly 
within and partly without the state what proportion of the 
gross earnings is to be credited to Ohio. The means by 
which this is reached are as follows: ‘‘ The gross earnings 
from its operation of the entire line or system shall be divided 
by the total number of miles operated to obtain the average 
gross earnings per mile, and the gross earnings from the 
operation per mile multiplied by the number of miles oper- 
ated within the state’’ are considered the gross earnings of 
Ohio for the purpose of the act. 

Upon the receipts as thus obtained a tax of one-half of 
one per cent is levied, which in 1897, » ; Sot year of its 
operation, yielded the following sums: 


* 92 O. L., 89. 
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Electric Light Companies . $11,142 74 " we 


Gas Companies (artificial) ........ 19,173 oat 
Natural Gas Companies. ......... 8,266 93 
Pipe Line Companies. .......... 29,763 56 ‘ 
Water Works Companies ......... 2,368 72 a 
Street Railway Companies ........ 42,185 30 
Messenger or Signal Companies. ..... 650 04 
Railroad Companies (steam) ...... 326,559 71 
: Express Companies and Taxation by the ‘‘ Unit Rule.’’ 4 a 


Express companies are probably more heavily taxed than 
ay other class of corporations in Ohio. The plan is a mixed 
one, there being three distinct and separate taxes laid upon 
_ them: (1) the ordinary local tax placed on the real estate of 
the companies; (2) an excise tax of two per cent on the 
gross earnings of the companies from business done within 
the state, the receipts from which are devoted to state pur- 
poses; (3) a tax by what may be termed the “ unit rule,” 
based upon the estimated value of the corporate property 
: within the state, as determined by the gross earnings, cap- 

ital stock and other indexes. The last two only require 
notice in this connection. 
The excise tax was laid in 1894* by an act which pro- 
‘a a vides that companies shall report annually to the auditor of 
state, who, with the Board of Appraisors and Assessors, 


2 shall determine the ‘‘ entire receipts of express companies 
i business done within Ohio, after deducting the sums paid - 
transportation of freight.’’ 


_ "The power of the state to tax gross earnings was early __ 
raised in the case of Western Union Telegraph Company vz. 
Mayer, Treasurer,} it being contended that an act taxing 
the gross receipts of a telegraph company at the same rate ~ 
as other property was in contravention of the ‘‘ commerce 
clause’’ of the federal constitution. But the court held, 


O. L.., 237. 
+28 O. S., 521. 
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quoting the Delaware Railroad Tax Case,* that it was not 
unconstitutional nor did it violate the state constitution. In 
Ratterman v. Western Union Telegraph Company} the 
Supreme Court of the United States considered the same 
case, and sustained the state court in so far as the tax applied 
to receipts from business done wholly within the limits of 
the state, but held it invalid as to interstate or foreign 
business. 

The Act of 1894 was also assailed in the courts but was 
sustained as falling within the rule laid down in Western 
Union Telegraph Company v. Mayer supra, as the tax in 
question was assessed only on receipts from state business. f 

For the year 1896 the tax yielded the following sums.§ 


Adams Express Company......... . $3,420 00 
American ExpressCompany. . 

National Express Company . 

Pacific Express Company . 

Southern Express Company. . . 

United States Express Company 

Wells Fargo Express Company . 


$13,403 00 


The third form of taxation on express companies is levied 
on telephone and telegraph companies as well. This law 
was also passed in 1894. || Unlike the gross receipts tax 
before referred to this is in the nature of a local tax, although 
the local valuation is obtained by the state board, and by it 
certified to the local officials. Under this act, known as the 
Nichols Law, the total state valuation of express, telephone 
and telegraph companies is determined from the statements 
of the companies themselves and is found by taking the pro- 
portion of mileage run by the express companies or miles of 

*18 Wall., 231. 

+127 U. S., 411. 
t Express Company v. The State, 55 O. S., 60. 


2 Auditor of State’s Report, 1896, p. 404. 
91 O. L., 220. 
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_ wire of the telephone and telegraph companies in the state 
to the total mileage run or miles of wire of the companies in 
_ this country or elsewhere, and assuming that the same pro- 
portion or percentage of the capital stock or property of the 
- companies should be credited to the state duplicate. To 
secure this, statements are required from the companies of (1) 
the number of shares of their capital stock; (2) the par and 
market values thereof; (3) the length of miles of wire of the 
telegraph and telephone companies both within and without 
the state; (4) the gross receipts of telegraph and express 
companies, (a2) from all their business, (6) from business 
done in the state, and (c) of each office within the state;(5) bf 
the length of water and land routes of express companies a 
and so much as are within Ohio, as well as such other facts ‘ay 
as the state auditor may require. And in making up the | 
valuation of such companies for the purpose of taxation, it : 
is provided that ‘‘ the board shall be guided by the value of Pe 
said property as determined by the value of the entire capi- = 
tal stock of said companies and such other evidence and rules 
as will enable said board to arrive at the true value in money 
of the entire property of said company within the State of _ 
Ohio, in proportion which the same bears to the entire pro- _ 
perty of said companies as determined by the value of the 
capital stock thereof and the other evidences and rules as 
aforesaid.’’ 

a % From the valuation thus obtained, the state auditor first 


deducts the value of any real estate owned by the company 
in the state and taxed locally. 
ss “Phe value remaining of telegraph and telephone com- 
ss panies is distributed among the several counties through 
or into which the lines run, in the proportion that the 
miles of line in the respective counties bears to the total | 
mileage within the state. The valuation of express com- 
panies is distributed to the counties in the proportion which 
the gross receipts of a county bear to the gross receipts of 
the entire state. By the same method, the valuation assigned 
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to the counties is by them placed on the duplicates of the 
minor civil divisions and by them taxed at the local rate. 
Four express companies submitted to the act and in 1896 
were certified to the county auditors. Five telegraph and 
_ fifty-six telephone companies also accepted it and paid — 
_ taxes. The valuation placed on these companies by the 
state board was as follows: | 


‘Four express companies . $140,926 
Five telegraph companies ....... . . 1,233,235 
‘Fifty-six telephone companies ........ 1 1,048,21 
Four other companies, whose assessments under the act 
were as follows, enjoined the state board in the United 
States courts from certifying their valuation to the county — 

auditors: 
Adams ExpressCompany ......... 

_ American ExpressCompany ........+ 445, 
United States Express Company ...... 472, 398 
Western Union Telegraph Company .... 2, _25127,730 730 

$3,558,660 
Cr 


Total valuation certified to county auditors . . $2,422,379 
Total valuation not certified to county auditors 3,558,660 


Grand total added to duplicate . . . . $5,981,039 


These valuations do not include the real estate owned by 
the companies in Ohio. 

The constitutionality of the act was raised in a feigned | 
issue by mandamus in the Ohio courts in the case of State, 
ex rel., v. Jones, auditor,} the relator alleging refusal on the 
part of the county auditor to certify the apportionment to ete 
the county on the ground that the act was unconstitutional. _ 
On argument, the defendant contended inter alia: 


* See Auditor of State’s Report, 1896, p. 403. 
t51 O. S. 492. 
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Second—'‘ The property of said company is not assessed at its true 
value in money, because the value of the capital stock is taken asa 
guide, thereby adding to the intrinsic value of the tangible property in 
the state a value inherent in the capital stock and due to the franchise 
conferred by other states, the good will and the business of the com- 
pany and the value of its property in other states.’’ 

Sixth—*' The act is in violation of the ‘Commerce clause’ of the 
Federal Constitution.’ 


The court in sustaining the law held by Dickman, C. J., 
_ as to the former contention. 


‘* But the property of a corporation may be regarded in the aggre- 5 
gate, as a unit, an entirety, asa plant designed for a specific object; _ 
and its value may be estimated not in part but taken as a whole”... 

“We discover no satisfactory reason why the same rule should not 
apply to the valuation of corporate property,—why the selling value 
of the capital stock, as affected by the good will of the business, 
should be excluded from the consideration of the board of appraisors 

and assessors under the Nichols Law, . . . especially as the capital 
_ stock when pus up, practically represents at least, an equal value of 
the property.”’ 


contesting the validity of the act in question in Adams 
Express Co. v. Ohio State Auditor. The issues in this case 
were dona fide and the case was learnedly argued by coun- 
oo” But by a divided court of Sve to four the act was 
sustained and valuation by the ‘“‘ unit rule’’ upheld on 
grounds previously laid down as to railroads, telegraph and 
_ sleeping car companies.* The court said: 


ie Thereafter an action was brought in the federal courts 


“ As to railroad, telegraph and sleeping car companies engaged in — 
interstate commerce, it has often been held by this court, that their _ 
property in the several states through which their lines or busi- | 
ness extended, might be valued as a unit for purposes of taxation, _ 
taking into consideration the uses to which it was put, and all the — 
elements making up aggregate value, and that a proportion of the _ 

_ whole, fairly and properly ascertained, might be taxed by the aed 
lar state, without violating any federal restriction.’’ 4 

‘The valuation was thus not confined to the wires, poles and 

instruments of the telegraph company; or the road bed, ties, rails and _ 
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spikes of the railroad company; or the cars of the sleeping car com- 
_ pany; but included the proportiouate part of the value resulting from 
the combination of the means by which the business was carried 


” 


on.” . 
“‘ The taxation is essentially a property tax and as such not an 
interference with interstate commerce.’’* 


The importance of this decision in the taxation of oti i 
_ public corporations of an interstate character cannot be over- 
estimated. The early decisions of the federal courts ren- 
dered it difficult, if not impossible, for the individual states 
to tax either the total state earnings of transportation and 
transmission companies or the franchise value of companies 
_ of an interstate character. As a consequence, as consolida- 
tion advanced, and the proportion of earnings from interstate 
traffic grew, a great part of such values was relieved from > 
taxation. In consequence, our states were put to many 
shifts to accommodate themselves to the holdings of the 
United States courts, and the methods resorted to for taxing 
such companies presented a chaos of practice without unity = 
orreason. License, net and gross receipts and capital stock 
taxes existed side by side with the general property tax, 
F sometimes assessed by state boards, sometimes by a combina- _ 
tion of county assessors, sometimes by the assessors of the _ 
individual counties through which the companies passed. 
The greatest inequality resulted in consequence. As 
great differences existed in the burdens imposed on compet- 
ing roads as that between the assessments of transmission ih 
companies and other forms of wealth. Moreover, for years ¥ “al 
"express, sleeping, palace, pipe line and freight line compa- __ 
nies were assessed at little more than a nominal valuation. _ 
This is seen in the relative valuations placed on express . 
"i companies in Ohio under the old plan of assessing tangible 
* The same principle is upheld in Western Union Telegraph Company v. Massa ‘ 
_ chusetts, 125 U. S., 530; Massachusetts v. Western Union Telegraph Company, 14 
_U.S., 40; Western Union Telegraph Company v. Taggart, 163 U. S., 1, as to Tele- 
_ graph Companies; in Pullman Car Co. v. Pennsylvania, 141 U. S., 18, as to Palace 


Companies, and in Maine v. Grand Trunk Railway, 142 U. S., 217, and Pitts- 
Daca Co. v. Backus, 154 U. S., 421, as to railroads. 


[ r69] 
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property and the new one of assessment of the franchise x 
by the ‘‘ unit’’ rule. The assessments under the two plans 


were as follows, the valuations of 1895 being given: * 


Valuation under former 
plan of taxing tangi- Valuation Gross receipts 
ble property including by of the compa- 
money and credits, unit rule. nies in Ohio. — 
but not realty. ; 
$533,095 $282, 181 
499,274 275,446 
488, 264 358,519 


$93,933 $1,520,633 $916, 146 


This plan of assessment is susceptible of great develop- 
_ ‘ment. If the decisions stand unreversed, as they are likely 
_ to do, it may be applied to all forms of transmission com-— 
‘panies as well as other corporations, classed as natural 


monopolies, whose value is represented, not by tangible _ 


realty or personalty, or any ordinary indexes of assessment, 
but by franchise value as represented in the capital stock 


andthe bonds. The plan enables a state to reach interstate 
traffic indirectly by taxing that to which such earnings give 
value. It, moreover, taxes such properties in the same way 
as other forms of wealth, and enables our cities to place _ 
street railway companies, gas, water and electric lighting _ 
companies on a basis which fairly represents their value and — 
reaches their franchise and capital stock for taxation. . 


Street Railways, Gas, Water and Electric Lighting 
Companies. 


While a tendency has been manifest in many quartersin 


recent years to abandon the property tax as applied to steam 


railroads, such corporations as street railways, electric light- _ ‘is 
ing, gas, water and like corporations still generallyremain 
on the tax duplicate assessed as motors, cars, horses, <4 


* Valuation taken from report of case of Adams Express v. Ohio State aston, 
supra. 


[170] 
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machinery, tools, right of way, etc., or as pipes, wires, ay 
— etc. The inadequacy of the general property tax 
under modern corporate conditions is nowhere more appa- 
i ‘rent than in the taxation of such properties. Nor can such 
_ properties ever be properly assessed under such a plan. 
_ Even with valuations made by experts they would include _ a 


only an inventory of tangible property, and this, in ase 
majority of cases, is but a tithe of the real value of such 
companies. How unjust the general property tax is, as ae a) a 
based on visible realty and personalty, will appear from an 
examination of the assessments of several street railroad 
companies given below. ‘The assessments are taken from 
the local tax duplicates of the several cities. The actual — 
value is obtained by adding the market value of the stock to 
the par value of the bonds as obtained from stock market 
quotations: 


Assessment for 
taxation in 1896. Actual value. 
Cleveland Electric Railway $1,121,320 $9,870,000 
Cleveland City Railway q 6,560,000 
Columbus Street Railway 4,802,000 
Cincinnati Inclined-Plane Railway... . 955,000 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company .- . 18, 140,000 


$2,923,130 $40,327,000 


The above list might be greatly extended, and the writer 

has every reason to suppose that the same ratio between 

_ assessment and actual value would be found to exist. No 
attempt has been made to make comparison of the ratio 
between the assessed and the actual values of gas and elec- 
tric lighting companies as quotations of their stock are not 
easily obtainable. From the nature of their property, how- 
ever, it is safe to assume that valuation based on tangible 
realty and personalty would display an even greater discrep- 
_ ancy than appears in the case of street railways. Enough 
has been presented, it is believed, to demonstrate that the 

_ general property tax has broken down in the face of modern 
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corporate conditions and the impossibility of getting at the 
value of quasi-public municipal corporations from actual 
view of their property, or an inventory of their visible assets. 
It must be reached by other means. 

Let us consider the taxation of the class of wealth enumer- 
ated herein as disclosed by the above discussion. In the 
first place, it is apparent that the legislature has followed no 
settled or uniform plan or principle in its enactments. In 
so far as the antiquated general property tax has been aban- 
doned, it has been in conformity to the general conviction 
that such corporations as are here referred to were not bear- 
ing their adequate share of burdens. To what extent they 
were being relieved, or why the plan applied to other forms 
of wealth failed when applied to them was not understood. 
Any expedient, therefore, which seemed to offer improve- 
ment and which would not violate constitutional restriction 
was embraced. 

As a result, and to recapitulate, we find corporations sub- 
stantially identical in character taxed in Ohio by six differ- 
ent methods; by local assessment, as in the case of railroads 
and local guasi-public corporations; upon the capital stock 
as obtained under the Griffin Law; in the form of an excise 
tax assessed at an ad valorem rate of 1 per cent; by a tax 
of one-half of one per cent on the gross earnings within and 
without the state; by an excise tax of 2 per cent on the 
gross earnings of express companies for business done 
wholly within the state; by the ‘‘ unit rule’’ under the 
Nichols Law, on express, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. And it may with safety be ventured that none of 
these methods adequately tax the various subjects to which 
they apply. ‘The express companies are assessed according 
to the most severe method of reckoning and are also subject 
to local rates, as are telephone and telegraph companies, on 
their real estate. In addition the express companies pay 
a 2 per cent tax on their gross earnings from within the 
state and a local tax on their realty and personalty. And 
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yet, when we consider that the capital value of such com- 
panies is estimated to be about six times their gross earn- 
ings, the assessment of $1,430,930 on the three express 
fF companies referred to above is but little more than one- 
fourth of their real value in Ohio as measured from local 
i earnings, and as the interstate traffic is not returned, it is 
) impossible to determine how much more inadequate it is. 
Railroads are assessed in accordance with the general 
property tax and a small charge on their gross receipts. 
Sleeping and palace car and freight line and equipment 
companies are assessed at the rate of 1 percent on a propor- 
tion of their capital stock, which when the receipts are 
contemplated, shows, either that the companies are owned 
by the bondholders, or that their mileage in Ohio is very 
small, for the tax yielded in 1896 but $13,124, showing a 
- capitalized value of but $1,312,400 for the State of Ohio. 
The rate of one-half of I per cent on the various forms — ia 
of municipal public service corporation and railroad and 
pipe-line companies, is certainly not onerous, especially in ae 
_ view of the fact that some of these corporations pay eo . 
tically no local taxes. 


All of the above corporations are alike, and differ from 
ordinary mercantile and industrial corporations in this, that _ 
much of their value lies in their franchise. They are all 
guasi-public in contemplation of the law and such of them > 

as are transportation and transmission companies enjoy the 
right of eminent domain. They are moreover natural mo- — 

_ nopolies from the fact that they occupy favored positions in 
a the highways, or perform functions so necessary that the ~ 

public has no choice but to use them. The distinction is so 
apparent that it need not be dwelt upon. | 

How best to tax such values has been one of the problems ; 
of tax commissions, legislators and experts, and even at ers 
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this late day there is no unanimity or even general agree- 
ment on the subject. In fact, the methods of corporation 
taxation in our states are little less than chaotic. In many 
states we find systems similar to the general property tax 
described in Ohio. In others they are taxed by licenses, 
on net or gross earnings, or on the capital stock. In others 
a graded tax based on the gross earnings per mile is found; 
or a locomotive tax, while in a considerable number of states 
a mixed system of two or three methods exists. 

In general, it would seem that any attempt to reform the 
evils of the present system in Ohio or any other American 
state, without that sort of radical alteration which is prob- 
ably out of the question by reason of constitutional restric- 
tions, should be governed by certain conditions which seem 
to exist. In brief, these may be said to be as follows: 

I. In the first place, real estate is disproportionately bur- 
dened in all parts of the state, but especially in the large 
cities. Personal property, while by law subject to taxation 
almost without exemption and with the most stringent 
measures enacted to secure its assessment, is seldom returned 
save in the rural districts, where it cannot escape the asses- 
sor’s notice. Every conceivable device of the legislator to 
get personal property on the duplicate has failed here as 
elsewhere, and realty can hope for but little relief from this 
source. In the large cities the taxes on reai estate are well 
nigh confiscatory of its earnings. In Cleveland, as stated 
above, the rate ranges from 16 to 25 per cent of the 
gross annual rentals. A measure of relief can be secured 
to this class of wealth by the more equitable taxation of 
corporations. 

II. As appears above, the present system lacks unity of 
design or operation, and is most discriminating as between 
different classes of corporations. 

III. Much of the value of a public service corporation 
lies in its franchise. It is as absurd to assess a railroad by an 
inventory of its constituent elements as it would be to assess 
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an engine by its bolts, rivets, rods, wheels and parts; or a 
boiler by its plates, pipes and elements. We see this fact 
when the public attempts to purchase a gas or water plant. 
It is asked to buy it as a going concern, asa unit, measured 
by its stock valuation. In some states the community is 
compelled to accept this valuation in appropriation proceed- 
ings, while the appraiser is asked to approach it as so much 
scrap iron. Its franchise is the value the investing public 
places upon it as a unit, and this is fixed by its earning 
power. The value of a plat of ground is determined in the 
same way, its franchise value is itsrental. And in corpora- 
tions this value for purposes of taxation can only be reached 
through its stock and bonds or by the capitalization of net 
earnings. Butas net earnings are elusive and difficult to 
define, and even more difficult to secure, it is believed the 
former method based on stock and bonds is the only just 
basis of assessment. 

In 1892, Pennsylvania through the purely voluntary con- 
certed efforts of the several commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of thestate, including the railroads, took up the matter of 
taxation and devoted its energies to evolving a system suited 
to the needs of the state and conformable to the constitution. 
Its reports are among the most exhaustive statistical inves- 
tigations ever made on valuation and taxation. Through 
committees, the conference labored for a period of three 
years and expended large sums of money which were volun- 
tarily contributed. At the close of its work, a bill was 
drafted embodying the conclusions of the conference, which 
provided among other things for the relinquishment of exist- 
ing taxes on railroads, imposed on capital stock and gross 
earnings, and substituted therefor an arbitrary rate of four 
mills on the dollar, on a valuation obtained by adding to the 
par value of the bonds of a road, if the bonds were at or 
above par, or the market value if below par, the market 
value of the stock. Roads crossing state lines were to be 
valued by taking the value of the entire stock and bonds of 
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the system, and assuming that the proportion which the 
mileage of road lying in Pennsylvania bore to its total mile- 
age was the proportion of the stock and bonds of the road 
to be taxed by the state. Receipts from this source were to 
be devoted to state purposes. In consideration of this assess- 
ment, the roads were to be relieved from local taxation, ex- 
cept as to such real estate as was not necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of the franchise. 

This valuation was subject to reduction to the extent of 
any holdings of the company in the stock or bonds of roads 
already taxed, as well as by certain other allowances. A 
measure somewhat the same in principle was introduced 
into the last session of the Ohio legislature and is to be 
found in Indiana. The same principle underlies the Nichols 
Law. 

It is believed that the Pennsylvania plan of valuation as 
a unit from the stocks and bonds has more to commend it 
than any other thus far proposed. 

And not the least of these advantages is the fact that the plan 
has been passed on by the courts and has been found to be 
in harmony with the constitutions of our states and with the 
‘** commerce clause ’’ of the federal constitution. 

It is true in most of the cases heretofore referred to the 
valuation was not made up by including the bonded debt, 
but from the stock capital alone or other indexes. Yet the 
method suggested is supported by high judicial authority. 

Under an Illinois statute of 1872, the Board of Equaliza- 
tion of that state promulgated a substantially similar plan, 
which was passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the State Railroad Tax Cases, 92 U. S. 575, Mr. 
Justice Miller saying, p. 604: 


“It may be assumed for all practical purposes, and it is, perhaps, 
absolutely true that every railroad company .. . . hasa bonded 
 . ¢ indebtedness secured by one or more mortgages. The parties who 
— deal in such bonds are generally keen and far-sighted men, and most 
careful in their investments. Hence the value which those securities 
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hold in the market is one of the truest criteria, as far as it goes, of the 
value of the road asa security for the payment of those bonds. These 
mortgages, are, however, liens on the road, and taking precedence of 
the shares of the stockholder, may or may not extinguish the value of 
his shares. They must, in any event, affect that value to the exact 
amount of the aggregate debts. For all that goes to pay the debt, 
and its interest diminishes pro ¢anto the dividend of the shareholder, 
and the value of his shares. It is therefore obvious that when you 
have ascertained the current cash value of the whole funded debt, and 
the current cash value of the entire number of shares, you have by the 
action of those who, above all others, can best estimate it, ascertained 
the true value of the road, all its property, its capital stock, and its 
franchises, for these are all represented by the value of its bonded 
debt, and the shares of its capital stock.”’ 


In the case of P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. v. Backus, 154 U. S. 
429, the judgment in the State R. R. Tax Cases was cited 
and approved, and Mr. Justice Brewer said (p. 420), ‘‘ The 

stock and the indebtedness represent the property.’’ 

_ The plan suggested has also the sanction of no less dis- 
tinguished a jurist than C. Stuart Patterson, of the Philadel- 
_ phia Bar,* and is believed not to be in conflict with the 


decision of the United States Court in State Tax on Foreign 


_ Held Bonds, 15 Wallace, 300. 

It is to be borne in mind moreover that American corpo- 
rations of this character are seldom built by stock subscribed. 
They are constructed from bonds sold, the stock being dis- 
tributed to the promoters or given asa bonus to bond buyers. 
Hence the bonds represent the actual investment in the 
property. If the stock enjoys a value it is due to the fact 
that the earnings of the road give itsuch. The stock value 
represents the franchise and as such evidences the earning 
capacity of the corporation. 

But aside from the legal consideration, the method com- 
mends itself because of its fairness and equity. It enables 
a state to reach receipts from, and value given by, interstate 
traffic, as assessments based upon earnings, whether gross 


*See printed speech before the Committee of Ways and Means of Pennsylvania 
March 19, 1875. 
[177] 
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or net, cannot. With the progress of consolidation and the 
increase of receipts from interstate traffic, this becomes a 
consideration of first importance. ‘This method also secures 
the franchise value given to stock by earnings and places it 
‘on the duplicate, a value which eludes any other method of 
‘assessment. It takes into consideration the differences in 
cost of construction and cost of operation, both elements of 
considerable importance which cannot be contemplated in 
taxation by actual visible property or by license taxes, fees, 
taxes on gross or net receipts or other plans now in vogue. 
Moreover, assessments are not liable to undervaluation on 
the part of local officials for the quotations of stocks and 
bonds are a matter of public information and easily acces- 
sible. Nor can the basis be concealed as is possible in any 
plan based on net receipts. In fact, of all the plans sug- 
gested for the taxation of this form of property, it seems 
liable to the least objections, and judging from the number 
_ of measures passed or introduced into various state legisla- 
tures in recent years founded upon this plan, it is destined 
to pretty general adoption. 
But it is open to objections and these of no light nature. 
_ Inthe first place, it is productive of double taxation, for not 
only is the road taxed on a valuation obtained from its stocks 
and bonds, but the stocks and bonds themselves are again 
taxable in the hands of the individual holders. But as to 
this, it may be answered, in part at least, that but an incon- 
siderable portion of this form of personal property is ever 
returned for taxation, and the injustice to the individual 
holder is but slight as compared to the advantage to the 
state. Moreover, double taxation now exists none the less 
- in valuation based on tangible property. It may further be 
objected that a considerable portion of our railroad property 
pays no dividends or is in the hands of receivers. Its stock 
therefore either has no value or a fictitious one for voting 
purposes. But where the stock has become valueless, it is, 
of course, not considered under the plan proposed, and if 
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held for its voting power, it differs but little from real estate 
held for speculative purposes, and no more should it be 
exempt from taxation. In fact, the franchise value of a 
railroad is not dissimilar from the rental value of real estate. 
Earth is, ceteris paribus, as valuable in Nevada as in New 
York City, and yet the latter has a place value due to condi- 
tions, which appear on the tax duplicate because of its rental 
yield. 

The above reasoning applies with even greater force in 
the case of corporations of a local character. The earning 
capacity and value of street railways, gas, water and electric 
lighting companies is reflected in the stock of such corpora- 
tions with considerable accuracy, and a valuation thus ob- 
tained from stock and bonds is a pretty correct measure of 
the property in the eyes of the commercial world, and this 
should be the measure for purposes of taxation.* 

Such a plan would contemplate the abandonment of the 
present methods of assessing railroads, palace, sleeping car, 
telephone, telegraph, express, pipe line and freight line 
companies, as well as all other transmission and transporta- 
tion companies of an intercounty or interstate character, 
whether assessed locally on real estate or by a state board, 
and the adoption of a uniform method of assessment through 


* By a wholly different procedure, the warmly contested Ford Bill passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of New York in its 1899 session aimed to secure the 
same result in the taxation of quasi-public municipal corporations. This bill, 
however, sought to reach franchise value by a legal description of real estate so 
as to include it as property. The caption of the act is “In Relation to the Taxa- 
tion of Public Franchises as Real Property,” and it defines “land,” “ realty,” and 
“real property ”’ to ‘include the land itself above and under water, all buildings 
and other articles and structures, sub-structures and super-structures, erected 
upon, under or above, or affixed to the same. . . . All bridges, all telegraph lines, 
wire, poles and appurtenances , .. all surface, underground or elevated rail- 
roads, including the value of all franchises, rights or permission to construct, 
maintain or operate the same, in, under, above, on or through streets, highways 
or public places; the railroad structures, sub-structures and super-structures, 
tracks and the iron thereon, etc.” The act is made applicable to wharves and 
piers, bridges, telegraph lines, surface and elevated roads, railroad structures ; 
mains, pipes and tanks, laid or placed in any public or private street or place for 
conducting steam, heat, water, oil, electricity, or any property, substance or pro- 
duct capable of transportatation or conveyance therein. 
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a central state agency, through returns of the company and 
other sources of their stock, bonds, earnings and the like. 
In the same way the real estate and personalty tax on local 
corporations of a guasi-public character, such as gas, water, 
electric lighting, street car and conduit companies should be 
abandoned and in its stead substituted a tax, obtained either 
by the county auditor or the state authorities from the stock 
and bonds of the corporations. 

Not the least of the advantages of this plan would be the 
uniformity which would result, by which it would be pos- 
sible to determine the taxes borne by different classes of 
property. Moreover, it is believed that the increased rev- 
enues which would accrue, especially if corporations of a 
state character were taxed exclusively for state purposes, 
would enable the state to relinquish entirely real estate per- 

_ sonalty from the state rate, and thus secure a divorce of 
state and local taxation, which is one of the cardinal neces- 
sities of reform in state and local taxation. 

The distribution of the revenues from corporations of an 
intercounty character is a matter of detail. They may be 

devoted exclusively to the state fund, and state taxes on 
_ local property be abated to this extent as suggested above, or 
"the valuation as obtained by the central authority may be 
ae to the several counties through which the roads or 
companies pass in proportion to the county mileage or county 
eo receipts, and by them placed on the local assessment roll. 
. é Either plan would result in considerable relief to the bur- 
dens now borne by real estate—burdens which in many 
communities are out of all proportion to its value or the © 
_ taxes paid by other forms of wealth. r 
FREDERIC C. Howe. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Among the most important instruments of modern com- 
merce, coming next to banking credits in their usefulness 
as a medium of exchange, are negotiable securities. They 
give a transferability to investments in large enterprises 
which could not well be given by any other form of credit. 
The term ‘‘negotiable securities’’ is applicable in a general 

_ sense to many forms of commercial paper, including drafts 
and bills of exchange, but is usually employed for the 
share-capital of corporations and for the bonds of such cor- 
porations and of local and state governments. It is in this 

sense that the term is here used. Such negotiable secur- 

. i ities are chiefly those which are quoted upon the stock 
exchanges and are the subject of stock exchange transac- 
tions, but securities exist which, either from the small 
number of transactions when they are of a high character 

_ or from the absence of sufficient character to secure recog- 
nition, are not regularly quoted upon the exchanges. The 
_ negotiable securities most useful as a medium of exchange, 
- auxiliary to money and banking credits, are the bonds of 
cities and states and the stocks and bonds of manufacturing 
and transportation companies. The shares of important 

_ banks are dealt in to some extent upon the exchanges, but 
_ the public policy of most states has hedged such shares with 

_ restrictions which are not thrown around other classes of 
securities. The shares of the Bank of France, for instance, 
are not permitted to be transferred to bearer,* but the name 
of the holder must be registered at the office of the bank. 

In England the law prohibits trading in bank shares on 

credit. The shares must be in the possession of the seller, 
* Guyot and Raffalovich, “ Dictionnaire du Commerce,’’ Article ‘‘ Actions,"’ I, p. 56 
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and he cannot sell for future delivery, however clearly he 
may anticipate a fall.* The national banks of the United 
States are forbidden to deal in each other’s shares and 
their shares are seldom the subject of speculation upon the 
exchanges. 

Negotiable securities which are quoted upon the 
exchanges rank next to banking credits as a medium of 
exchange because they are more readily convertible into 
money or credits than any specific commodity. All com- 
modities are in a broad sense the equivalent of money in 
their command over other commodities. The difference 
between money and commodities is that money is a general 
commodity, so acceptable to all men for its exchange value 
that it is not seriously subject to the discriminations of 
individual taste, while any other commodity finds only a 
limited market among those who desire it for consumption. 
From the special object, like a pair of shoes made to order 
for a single individual, there is a gradual gradation of 
exchangeability until the articles are reached which are 
the subject of operations upon the international exchanges. 
Negotiable securities command money in the sense that 
they are not themselves specific commodities of limited 
consumption, but are titles to the earnings of corporations 
or pledges for periodical payments of specific sums of 
money in the form of dividends or interest. They come 
nearer than any other article to performing the function of 
money, in commanding all commodities, because they are 
desired for their power to earn money rather than for their 
power to satisfy any special want. It is proposed to devote 
this article chiefly to the discussion of the part played as a 
medium of exchange by negotiable securities which are 
quoted upon the stock exchanges. Such securities should 
not be separated, however, by an arbitrary line in the mind 


* While this is the provision of the law (Leeman’s Act), a witness before a Par- 
liamentary Committee declared that it was never regarded, and that if any member 
of the Stock Exchange were to plead the Act in bar of any bargain he would be 
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of the student from commodities which command money, 
and especially those articles which are sold by samples or 
by fixed standards upon the exchanges and which are often 
the subject of speculative dealing, without actual delivery. 
These articles are really sold by title in many cases, with- 
out the expectation of delivery, and it is these titles or 
orders for delivery which approximate most closely to nego- 
tiable securities, which are themselves the titles to indivis- 
ible parts of manufacturing plants, railways and steamships, 
or are simply the titles of the general indebtedness of states 
and corporations. 

The employment of credit and the extension of commer- 
cial operations have created two great classes of markets for 
transactions which do not involve the selection of particular 
commodities. A general term, the Bourse, is applied on 
the European continent to both these classes of markets— 
those where negotiable securities and those where certain 
classes of merchandise, like cotton and wheat, are the object 
of operations. Both of these markets approximate in some 
degree to the money market or the market for available 
capital, but the market for negotiable securities approxi- 
mates more nearly to the money market than do the produce 
exchanges. The reason for assimilating the produce 
exchanges to the stock exchanges and the money market 
is the fact that the articles dealt in are of general transfer- 
ability by classes. The purchaser of a bale of cotton or a 
bushel of wheat on the international exchanges does not 
make personal inspection of a particular lot, but only 
requires the knowledge, if he accepts delivery at all, that 
the lot conforms to recognized standards. These standards 
are fixed by samples, and a bale of cotton or a bushel of wheat 
of a given grade are the same in all the international 
markets.* They are used as substitutes for money through 


*“ The merchandise of the Bourse, aside from securities, consists preferably of 
things which are easily transportable, meeting general necessities, and of which 
one considers only the quantity or simply a gradation of value.”’—Behrend, “Zehr- 
buch,” quoted by Sayous, “Les Bourses Allemandes,” p. 63. 
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the exchanges in a manner which would not be possible 
with articles not thus graded. 

Stock exchange securities have become in the last half 
century the most important factor of international exchange 
and a much more sensitive barometer of the movement of 
capital and the state of the markets than even discount rates 
for money. The produce and stock exchanges of the world 
are the nerve centres upon which converge all the influences 
which affect the values of commodities and the demand for 
_ money and credit. They form a means for obtaining money 

and credit which is much more economical in many cases 
than the direct borrowing of gold and which supplements 
foreign bills of exchange when movements of credit or 
capital are required which are in excess of the supply of 
bills. Movements of capital and credit by means of nego- 
tiable securities are now possible, which would drain a 
country of its monetary supply if they were required to be 
met at once from the stock of the precious metals. 

The general effect of the market for negotiable securities 
_ is to operate as a leveling force upon prices and the market 
for capital. Securities act as a series of cushioned buffers 
for the tremendous shock which would fall upon a modern 
money market if all the demands upon it had to be met 
exclusively from commercial bills of exchange and from 
the money supply of the country. A nation rich in foreign 
securities or in its own securities, when they are negotiable 
upon foreign markets, has a reserve for emergencies far 
superior to an idle stock of gold and silver, because they 
are earning interest during the entire time for which they 
are held. When an emergency arises, like a shortage of 
the food supply at home or a great call by the government 
for war resources, it is only necessary to sell securities, 
especially those issued outside the country, in order to 
obtain credit and capital. An early illustration of this was 
afforded in the crisis of 1847, when the crops failed in 
Western Europe and an outflow of gold began from England 
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and France. The Emperor of Russia came to the aid of 
_ the Bank of France by offering to buy French national 
. - securities to the amount of 50,000,000 francs. The bank 
accepted the offer and the securities went to Russia in pay- 
ment for grain in place of the gold which would otherwise 
have been exported. A representative of the Bank of 
France was sent to St. Petersburg to accept the drafts upon 
the Bank of Russia (then known as the Bank of Commerce) © 
and negotiate them upon favorable terms with those having 
_ bills to sell upon Paris. The operation in its essence 
involved the payment by the Russian bank of its own gold 
to Russian grain exporters, the bank receiving the French _ 
securities in lieu of gold.* 
This operation of half acentury agois onlythecrudetype | 
of a system of regulation of international balances by the 
_ stock market which has attained a delicacy and perfection _ 
of mechanism superior to that of the money market. The 
produce exchanges and the stock markets reflect by the 
fractional fluctuations in prices the slightest influencesof = 
supply and demand, the acts of nature which affect produc- 
tion, political events which are likely to diminish demand pee . 
or increase the uncertainty of supply, and even the reaction __ 
of these causes acting upon one commodity upon the 
demand and supply of other commodities. As money per- 
mits the measurement of one article against another by = 
price, so that the relative cost of production and utility of “if a 
any two or more articles can be accurately compared _ 
according to a common standard, so the stock market per- 
mits the reduction of all these price comparisons to a common 
- unit of measurement for the operations of stock companies. _ 
The stock market affords the most sensitive barometer of 
a the operation of the scientific laws of value. On this — 
market are decided the contests between buyers and sellers, 


* Vide the interesting account by M. Vernes, the agent of the Bank of France, — : 
of his mission and operations.—“ Bulletin Russe de Statistique," January-March, 


1898, V, p. 173. 
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which result in the settlement of the price of any particular 


security at just the point of its marginal value in relation 
to other securities. The level of prices established repre- 
sents upon the whole all the known facts regarding the 
value and earning power of any enterprise represented by 
securities and the average judgment of competent persons 
regarding its future value and earning power. As the fall 
in the price of commodities below cost of production is a 
warning to the producer to diminish his output, so a simi- 
lar fall in the price of securities of a given class is a warn- 
ing to their holders that their capital has been unwisely 
applied and is a warning to the investing community that 
future investments of capital should be made in other 
directions. The stock market, therefore, affords a daily 
test of the usefulness of enterprises to the entire industrial 
community. Under its operation, useless production which 
might otherwise be continued in ignorance is arrested, and 
capital is diverted from paths which afford less utility to 
those which afford the highest utility to the community. * 
‘*Tt has been seen,’’ says Professor Pareto, ‘‘that bargaining 
was an operation by means of which the market resolved in 
practice the equations of production; speculation is an 
operation by which it is sought to reach in the promptest 
possible way the solution of these equations. f 

It is the function of the arbitragist, or broker in inter- 
national securities, to determine these equations between 
different communities. The comparative value of a given 
security differs on a given day in different markets, because 
of the special demands upon one market or another for 
money and capital, which may promise a higher or lower 

*Von Weiser points out that it is the law of marginal utility which determines the 
price and that “it is with reference to this valuation that the costs permissible are 
calculated, that all stocks are inventoried, that all undertakings make up their 
balance sheets, and that all profit and loss is reckoned.” He adds, ‘‘If a socia:ist 


community were to give up exchange—the payment of buyer to seller—it would 
not on that account require to give up this measuring scale for the valuation of 


goods.”"—“ Natural Value,” p. 27. 
+ “Cours Economie Politique,” U1, p. 241. 
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return upon the capital invested if it is turned into cash 
and applied to some new purpose. This is especially the 
case when the rental of money becomes high, and explains 
the brisk selling of securities on European bourses when 
their comparative value in relation to ready money is 
impaired by rumors of war and other political events. The 
value of securities in such an emergency falls greatly in 
relation to money on the bourses of those countries whose 
credit is most involved and which may be compelled in case 
of war to make large demands upon the money market. 
The equations of exchange then send the securities to 
markets where they have a higher comparative value and 
bring money to the market where the need for it is indi- 
cated by a high discount rate. As value is the expression 
of utilities, goods, securities and money alike tend to seek 
_ the markets where they possess the highest value, and the 
proposition of Professor Block is justified, ‘‘Speculation 
succeeds only if it renders a service—when it has foreseen 
_a future need and has satisfied it.’’* 

The movement of securities takes place from one market 
to another, and especially between international markets— 
since there is usually but one important market in each 
- country—as the result of the fractional differences in prices 
which are caused by changes in the money market and in 
the rates for foreign exchange. A high discount rate in a 
_ given market upon short-term loans indicates a scarcity of 
- money and larger profits for the holders of money than for 
the holders of securities. The holders of securities natu- 
_ rally sell them for money in such a market, which creates 
an increased offer of securities and a decline in their price. 


This movement is greatly stimulated by the fact that many 


securities are carried upon margins. High rates for money 

diminish or wipe out the profits of speculation, and the 
usual speculative operations in securities are greatly reduced. 
Such a condition attracts money from abroad for the pur- 


Les Progrds dela Science Economique,” p. 14. 
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chase of securities, because they have become lower in price 
in the market where high money prevails than in foreign 
markets. 

Securities thus afford a convenient auxiliary to gold and 
bills of exchange in normal conditions of themarket. The 
fact that they may be transmitted at a trifling cost by mail, 
or even change ownership on credit through the medium of 
the great banking houses without actual transmission, 
makes them more economical in certain states of the 
exchanges than the precious metals or bills of exchange. 
Where securities are not shipped directly in payment of 
obligations, they give rise to bills of exchange by affording 
the means for taking up the bills in the market where the 
securities are sold. It is by this method that balances of 
trade can be settled without heavy movements of the 
precious metals. Exchange operations and these move- 
ments of securities are constantly carried on by the calcu- 
lation of minute fractions of profit which may be derived 
from a sale in one market and a purchase in another. How 
securities may thus be used is set forth by Mr. Giffen as 
follows :* 

‘‘A merchant or banker in London having money to pay in Paris 
may effect his purpose quite as well by buying in London French 
rentes or some other security negotiable on the Paris Bourse, and then 
reselling what he has bought in Paris. Instead of sending a bill of 
exchange to Paris he sends a bond of the French or some other gov- 
ernment, or the obligations or shares of a railway company, like the 
Lombardo-Venetian railway. At times very considerable transactions 
of this nature do in fact take place. An exchange dealer who wants 
to send money from one capital to another, when there are no bills to 
be had, will buy securities in the one and send them to the other. 
The operation will probably be that he has sold drafts of his own to 


people who have inquired for them, and he finds the money to meet 
those drafts by the purchase and transmission of securities.’ 


The question in what form a foreign obligation shall be 
settled—whether the obligation is an actual debt or a vol- 


*“* Stock Exchange Securities,’’ p. 92. 
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SECURITIES AS A MEAN 


untary transfer of capital for the purpose of making loans 
; abroad—turns upon the marginal utility of the various 
agencies for making the transfer. The normal method is 
by the sale of bills of exchange which represent merchandise 
shipments at remunerative prices. If, however, the 
country has a surplus stock of gold, which can be trans- 
ferred without affecting the discount rate, the gold is likely 
to be transferred. In such a case, the surplus gold pos- 
_ sesses the smallest marginal utility at home, because it 
does little more than afford a speculative fund for the pur- 
Securities under such conditions reach 
a high price, and afford a small return to the investor, 
_ because of the same excess of capital which depresses the 
, discount rate.* When, however, the point is reached in 
the export of gold which begins to impair the sufficiency of 
the tools of exchange, gold becomes of a higher marginal 
_ utility than securities. Securities then begin to be sacri- 
ficed in order to obtain currency, and their low price, if 
_ their character and earning capacity continue good, begins 
to attract money for their purchase from abroad. It is — 
_ only when the pressure upon both gold and securities has _ 
become such that they cannot longer be employed in bal- | 
ancing the exchanges without greater loss than the reduc- | 
tion in the price of commodities that large changes begin 
to appear in the volume of merchandise imports and exports. 
The conditions which at the beginning affect thedemand 
_ for gold and securities tend also to operate to lower the 
ty prices of merchandise, but the gold and the securities are 
the more sensitive objects of this tendency, because their 
of value is determined to a nicety in organized markets. 
_ Merchandise appears to the holder to possess a higher 
marginal utility than gold or securities until he realizes 
that it has ceased to have its old price value. It is only 
_ when the pressure for gold becomes intense that its mar-— 
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ginal value as a tool of exchange, capable of fulfilling any a 
* Vide Pantalecni, ‘‘ Pure Economics,” p. 236. 
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obligation, and especially when credit ceases to be avail- 
able, rises in a marked degree. The marginal utility of 
merchandise then declines in a rapid ratio in the mind of 
the holder and the opinion of the community. This is the 
condition of an economic crisis, when the inability to obtain 
credit increases to an unusual degree the demand for the 
metallic tool of exchange and gives an exceptional value to 
money. Such a condition is usually temporary, but for 
the moment the marginal utility of goods changes in a 
remarkable ratio to the marginal utility of gold, and great 
sacrifices of goods and securities are made to obtain money, 
which operate to attract foreign purchasers and increase the 
volume of merchandise exportations. The demand for 
money operates at the same time to arrest its shipment 
abroad in exchange for merchandise and to diminish impor- 
tations in much the same degree as the increase in expor- 
tations. A phenomenon of this sort was witnessed in the 
United States at the time of the panic of 1893, when an 
excess of merchandise imports of $18,735,728 for the year 
ending June 30, 1893, was changed into an excess of mer- 
chandise exports of $237,145,950 for the year ending June 
30, 1894. 

Negotiable securities have been one of the necessary 
instruments for extending credit to new countries. The 
older countries, where capital has been accumulated in 
sufficient amounts to be lent for the development of the 
undeveloped countries, usually exhibit a great excess of 
merchandise imports over exports. This excess in Great 
Britain reached nearly £180,000,000 in the calendar year 
1898. The explanation is found in the fact that Great 
Britain is receiving in commodities the interest upon for- 
eign securities which she holds. British capital has been 
loaned in the undeveloped countries in the form of exported 
goods. These loans might conceivably have been compen- 
sated by long mercantile credits, but they could hardly 
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2 : _ negotiable securities. It is the interest upon these securi- 
tie which is paid by the large balance of imports of mer- 
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have reached their present magnitude without the issue a Pe a 


= 


_chandise into Great Britain. The stocks and bonds, being F 
negotiable at any time upon the stock exchanges, and their — 
value being ascertained daily by the market quotations, 

_ possess an attraction to the general investor far superior to 
the possession of the personal notes and bills of foreign nt" 2 
merchants. Credit would undoubtedly have been extended 
in a considerable degree to the undeveloped countries from 
the surplus capital of the old countries by means of mer- 

-cantile credits if negotiable securities had never been 
devised, but the invention and wide distribution of secur- _ 
ities has greatly increased the volume of such loans by > 

increasing the facility for making them and giving them a __ 

_ determinable value and an exchangeable character upon the 

_ markets of the world. 

While securities have thus afforded a useful means of 
exchange in normal conditions of the market, and a means 
for giving the use of the surplus capital of the old countries | 
to the new, it is in the settlement of great balances under 
abnormal conditions that they have performed the most 
conspicuous services in modern finance. They have 3 
afforded a means for making transfers of capital in great 
masses in response to comparatively small fluctuations in 
price, which could not have been made by commodities and 
the precious metals alone without an economic convulsion. | 
There have been acute panics in connection with the trans- _ 
fer of securities, and such transfers have withdrawn capital io ae 
from a country whose financial or economic system had | 2 ae 
become subject to distrust which might not have been with- at 
drawn if it could have been obtained only by the sale of em 
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commodities or the delivery of the precious metals. There | 
can be no doubt, however, that upon the whole the exist- — 
ence of securities has diminished the fluctuations in the 
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prices of commodities, and has mitigated the severity of 
the strain which would otherwise have been felt by the 
country from which capital has been withdrawn. 

The operation of the withdrawal of capital by a lending 
country from a debtor country by means of securities, 
involves the sale of the securities upon the exchanges of the 
lending country and their purchase upon the exchanges of 
the borrowing country. This is effected by the slightly 
higher rates which prevail in the country where the secu- 
rities are issued and by the willingness of far-sighted 
observers of the market to take the securities at low prices. 
The economic effect of the operation is that the country 
issuing the securities is compelled to export its merchandise 
and receive back securities in payment, instead of receiving 
the commodities of the creditor country. As these com- 
modities are not only consumptive articles, but machinery 
and raw materials, the result of a large operation of this 
kind is to diminish the resources and the means of produc- 
tion of the country compelled to buy back its own securi- 
ties. The process of buying back securities may take place 
under widely different conditions. It may, when it is the 
result of distrust and financial depression, put a severe 
strain upon the resources of the country taking back its 
securities. The process may, on the other hand, when it 
is the result of a great surplus of capital, afford evidence 
of the increased resources of the buying country and 
strengthen its future position by diminishing its dependence 
upon foreign capital. 

The United States has passed through both these stages 
in the purchase of their own securities within a few years. 
In 1890 the fear that the country would go to the silver 
standard caused increased sales of American securities 
in London after the Baring failure. The withdrawal of 
foreign capital was masked or retarded for a time by the 
failure of the European crops, which afforded a large 
market at good prices for American food products, and by 
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the exportation of gold, which resulted in a net loss of gold 
to the United States of $68,130,087 in the fiscal yearending 
June 30, 1891, $495,873 in 1892, and $87,506,463 in 1893. | 
It was in che latter year that the special demand for Amer- 
ican food products and the export of gold ceased any longer 
to cover the sale of American securities abroad. The 


paralysis of production and the arrest of exchange. ‘onal : 
of the results of poverty is diminished purchases. This 4 
result was shown in a striking manner in the foreign trade 
of the United States by the decline of imports of merchan- 
dise from $866, 400,922 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, to $654,994,622 for 1894. The fall of prices as the 
result of overproduction and the close calculation of profits ¥ 
stimulated exports until the excess of merchandise exports _ 
over imports reached $148,789,307 for the calendar year — 
1894, $23,190,789 for 1895, $324,257,685 for 1896, $357,- 
113,816 for 1897, and $620, 536,129 for 1898. 

But the motives and character of American purchases of 
securities abroad became radically changed as the effects of — 
the panic wore off. The purchases came by degrees to be re 2 
made from the surplus of saved capital inthe United States, 
resulting from improved conditions of production, rather — 
than made from necessity at the expense of crippling the 
domestic machinery. Business activity was renewed in 
1897 and 1898, and prices of American securities rose rapidly 
in 1898 upon the American stock exchanges. Large pur- _ 
chases of such securities were made from the surpluscapital | 
of the United States at prices slightly higher than foreign __ 
capitalists were willing to pay. The large merchandise % 
balance in favor of the United States was compensated 
partly by the importation of gold, but very largely by the 
return of securities. The movements of securities are not the 
subject of official record and usually escape accurate obser- — 
vation, but it was estimated in the summer of 1899 that the — 
movement for eighteen months brought in American securi- 
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ties to the amount of $375,000,000.* The United States 
thus, by bidding from their surplus a trifle higher for their 
own securities than they were valued on foreign exchanges, 
wiped out a large part of their indebtedness abroad and for- 
tified their financial independence. 

The most striking historical instance of the influence 
of securities upon a great transfer of capital was the pay- 
ment of the indemnity by France to Germany after the 
Franco-Prussian war. The operation was carried out by 
the issue of two great loans by the French government 
which realized 2,225,994,046 francs and 3,498,744,639 
francs, respectively, and by the transfer of the necessary 
part of the proceeds tothe German treasury. This transfer 
of funds was made chiefly by bills of exchange, the amount 
thus paid being 4,248, 326,374 francs out of total payments 
of 5,315,758,853 francs ($1,025,000,000). It was quite 
evident, however, that the exchange market afforded only 
the mechanism, and not the means, for this great transfer 


of capital. The purchases of bills of exchange were some- 
what too rapid at first, with the result of raising the price 
of foreign bills and increasing the cost of the operation to 
the French treasury. The reason was well defined by Léon 
Say, one of the greatest of French ministers of finance: 


“Exchange is a matter of speculation, and most of the bankers 
who furnished it to the treasury sold their own bills, with a view to 
replacing them by later purchases. The market was not organized 
immediately upon the scale which was required and there was at the 
beginning a sort of pressure which raised quotations. In the second 
place, the sellers of exchange were obliged to liquidate their opera- 
tions by exportations when they did not have bills arising from pre- 
vious exportations, and one of the objects fitted for exportation at 
all times and under all circumstances is cash.” 

* Leading banking houses estimated the movement from January 1 to February 
10, 1899, at about $60,000,000.—“‘New York Journal of Commerce,” February 11, 
1899. Later inquiries put the average of seven estimates of the movement of 


American securities from abroad back to the United States, from January 1, 1898, 

to early in June, 1899, at $375,000,000.—‘‘New York Journal of Goanenenss, ” June 

13, 1899. 
t “Les Finances de la France sous la Troisidme République,’’ I, p. 406. oat “pot 
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= required the pressure of the exchange quotations upon 
the market for securities to produce the movement which 
permitted the transfer of such a volume of capital from 
France to Germany without an economic convulsion. The 
French people came forward with patriotic enthusiasm to 
subscribe for the national loans, and in doing so diverted - 
large masses of French capital from investment in foreign 
securities, depressed their prices on the Paris market, and 
invited purchases of such securities in London, Berlin, 
Frankfort and Vienna. Foreign obligations were exported 
from France in great quantities and the interest coupons of 
those which remained added to the resources for exchange 
in transferring credits from Paris to Berlin. The exact 
movement of securities cannot be determined from statisti- 
cal sources, but was indicated in some degree by the decline 
in their quotations on the Paris market and by the dimin- 
ished amount of the coupons of certain foreign obligations 
paid at Paris. Thus, the payments made on the coupons 
of the Italian debt were 85,000,000 francs in 1868 and 
only 60,000,000 francs in 1873. The difference of 25,000,- 
ooo francs in interest apparently represented a surrender by 
Frenchmen of about 500,000,000 francs ($95,000,000) of 
their holdings of Italian securities. Similar changes were 
noted in respect to the coupons of the Turkish debt payable 
at Paris. The foreign markets came to the aid of the Paris 
bourse in distributing the obligations of the new French 
loans. In the case of the loan for three milliards the for- 
eign subscriptions reached the fabulous amount of 26,050, - 
195,054 francs ($5,000,000,000), while subscriptions in 
France were only 17,765,901,496 francs. The foreign sub- 
scriptions, however, were mostly from the great banking 
houses, which did not intend to hold the securities as 
investments, but came to the aid of their Paris correspon- 
dents in distributing the pressure of such a large demand 
for capital over the money markets of the world.* M. 


* Leroy-Beaulieu, “Za Science des Finances,’ I, p. 230. 
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Say, who conducted this great transaction, summed up its 
scope as follows:* 


‘* The year 1874 will not pass before it can be said that the five mil- 
liards of the loans are invested within the country and without the 
aid of the foreigner. As to the exchange operations undertaken by 
the French treasury and the composition of the supply of bills of 
four milliards and more which the treasury assembled, it may be said 
that the coupons of foreign securities held in France and the foreign 
securities exported have supplied a larger part, almost the whole, to 
the exclusion of the merchandise movement, which was almost evenly 
balanced, and the movement of the precious metals, which was not so 
considerable as might have been supposed and which furnished little 
beyond the direct shipment from the French treasury to Germany. 

‘‘The transaction was carried out as if the five milliards had been 
remitted to Berlin in French securities and Frenchmen had sent their 
savings to Berlin to buy back these securities, as they sent them before 
to Italy, the United States, Austria and Turkey to buy Italian, Ameri- 
can or Turkish bonds, or the shares and bonds of Austrian railroads.” 


It is not surprising that negotiable securities perform 
such an important part in international exchanges and in 
distributing the pressure of sudden demands for capital and 
money, in view of the large share of the wealth of the 
world which they represent. The supply of metallic money 
in the world is about $11,000,000,000. ‘The face value of 
the negotiable securities is not far below one hundred 
thousand millions of dollars ($100,000,000,000). A care- 
ful investigation made by M. Alfred Neymarck, under 
authority of the International Institute of Statistics, com- 
pleted in 1897, put the value of the securities then quoted 
on European bourses at 446,000 millions of francs, or about 
$86,000,000,000.f ‘This sum is subject to a deduction of 
about $8,000,000,000 for Germany, because gold and silver 
and other forms of wealth were included which were not 
negotiable securities, and to further deductions because 
certain securities appeared twice upon the same market; 


* “Les Finances de la France sous la Troisiime République,” I, p. 440. _ 


+ “La Statistique Internationale des Valeurs Mobilidves,” p. 6. 
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but large additions should be made for the negotiable secu- 
rities of Australia, the United States and other American 
countries, which are not quoted on European bourses, and 
for additional issues in all countries during the last two 
years. The railway capital of the United States alone, 
represented by stocks and bonds on June 30, 1897, was 
- $10,635,008,074. Some of these bonds and most of the 
- national obligations are included in the list of securities 
_ quoted upon European bourses, but a large proportion rep- 
- resent additions to be made to the figures of M. Neymarck. 
The issues of new securities throughout the world, after 
eliminating the conversions of old debts, were given by M. 
Georges de Laveleye in his annual computation in the 
‘‘Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels’’ at 8,911,870,530 francs 
for 1897 and 8,902,776,660 francs for 1898, representing 
about $3,450,000, ooo for the two years to be added to the 
totals obtained up to the close of 1896. The remarkable 
outburst of activity in trust combinations in the United 


States added more than $1,000,000,000 to the issues of 
securities within the first three months of 1899, and swelled 
the total issues of trust stocks for fifteen months to more 


than $4,000,000,000.* It is not possible to determine 
accurately how far these items should be added together, 


im order to obtain the existing volume of property repre- 


_ sented by stocks and bonds, nor what proportion of the old 
and new securities and those issued within the last three 
years have ceased to represent value by the insolvency and 
dissolution of the corporations involved,t but it is evident 
from the figures given that the whole wealth of the world 
represented by securities cannot be far below the immense 
total of one hundred thousand millions of dollars. 


* “ United States Investor,” April 1, 1899, X, p. 425. 
¢ In England from the passage of the Limited Liability Act in 1855 to the close of 
1895, no fewer than 39,911 companies were registered, but nearly three-fifths— 


asso out of the whole—are believed to be extinct.—Aubrey, “‘ Stock Exchange 


Investments,”’ p. 69. 
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‘ ¢ The creation of negotiable wealth in the form of secu 
has proceeded at an astonishing pace within the 
present century and especially within the last half century. 
The issue of securities is not the creation of wealth, but 
represents the conversion of pre-existing wealth into nego- 
- tiable form or the accumulation of scattered capitals for 
_ new processes of production and exchange. The number of 
securities goes on the Paris bourse in 1789 was only 
_-—s- seventeen,* and as late as 1815 the shares of only thirty _ 
stock companies were listed in London, twenty in Paris, 
eleven in Berlin.j In 1897 the number of French 
4 securities admitted to the official bourse was 493, represent- J 
_ ing a nominal capital of 59,142,400,000 francs ($11,000,- | 
- (00,000), and the number of foreign securities was 236, rep- 
_ resenting French investments abroad of about 26,000,000,000 _ 
_ franes.t But Great Britain easily leads the world in the | 
volume of her stock exchange business. The value of her 
securities, including £2,043,540,990 iu foreign obligations — 
held in Great Britain, was computed in 1895 at 47,246,-— 
902, 726 ($35,000,000, 000). 
The rapidity of the creation of joint stock companies 
within the last few years is indicated by the statistics for 
a few leading countries where official records are kept. 
Pe In Great Britain the applications for new capital, including 
some foreign loans placed upon the London market, were 
_£152,807,000 in 1896, £157,289,000 in 1897, and £14 ,- 
227,000 in 1898.§ In France the number of new chart rs 
for joint stock companies registered in the Department of 
the Seine alone was 1950 in 1896, 2097 in 1897, and 2248 in 
1898. The capital specified was 558,582, 209 francs in 1897 


x 


* Léon, “ La Coulisse et ses Opérations,”’ p. 24. A few others, like the shares of 
_ the General Insurance Company, were negotiated outside the bourse. 
+ Emery, “Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United 


States, ” D. 75. 
3 Théry, “Valeurs Mobilidves en France.” pp. 142-44. 


# London ‘‘ Economist,’” December 24, 1898, LVI, p. 1855. 
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and 803,491,651 francs ($160,000,000) in 1898.* In Ger- 
many the number of new corporations was 182 in 1896, 
with a capital of 268,600,000 marks; 254 in 1897, witha 
capital of 380,500,000 marks, and 329 in 1898, with a cap- 
ital of 463,600,000 marks ($115,000,000).f In Russia the 
stock companies organized from the beginning of the pres- 
ent century to the close of 1897 represented a capitalization 
of 1,768,555,000 roubles ($900,000,000), without including 
banks and railways, and about one-third of the applications 
_ were during the three years ending with 1897. The year 
1895 witnessed organizations with capitals of 129,363,000 
_ roubles; 1896, 232,640,000 roubles, and 1897, 239,424,000 
a . roubles.{ In the United States the creation of new stock 
enterprises prior to the trust mania of 1898 reached its 
maximum in 1890, when new stocks were listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange to the value of $437,992,330 and 
bonds to the value of $684,867,879.§ 
While this mass of transferable wealth affords a means 
of payment between individuals and widely separated 
markets which permits great economies in the use of money, 
_ the creation and transfer of such a mass of wealth in itself 
calls for the use of great sums in gold and banking credits. 
These demands, although temporary in their nature and 
involving only the settlement of differences, have some- 
times almost exhausted the capacity of the money market. 
The scarcity of money in New York in 1890 made borrow- 
ing on securities difficult and many failures resulted from 
the impossibility of procuring the necessary loans.|| The 
incident brought home to the New York Stock Exchange 
the necessity of a clearing system for stocks such as was 
_ already in operation in many European markets. The first 
official stock exchange clearing house was founded at 


* Economiste Européen,” March 10, 1899, XV, p. 306. 

+ “Bulletin de Statistique,” February, 1899, XLV, p. 185. 

] “Bulletin Russe de Statistique,” July-September, 1898, V, p. 635. 
Emery, p. 152. 


| Emery, p. 86. 
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Frankfort in May, 1867, and it was found that settlements 
involving $250,000,000 in securities could be made by the 
payment of $5,000,000 in currency. The primary feature of 
the stock exchange clearing houses is the setting off of sales 
of stock by certain brokers against purchases of the same 
stock by other brokers, so that the final balances only are 
delivered by the clearing houses. Several of the stock 
exchange clearing houses go further and settle the entire 
money balances between brokers.* The Berlin Exchange 
adopted the clearing system in 1869, the Hamburg Exchange 
in 1870, that of Vienna in 1873, and that of London in 1876. 
The peculiar organization of the Paris bourse has pre- 
vented the formation of a regular stock clearing house in 
_ Paris, but the same results are obtained by a voluntary 
— of accounts. The system went into operation 
at New York on May 16, 1892, and has worked with 


= remarkable success.t The necessity of keeping bank 
- deposits to cover the full payment for stock has been 


brought to an end and accounts are settled by the payment 
of the balances. 

The use of securities in international transactions, for 
the settlement of obligations between countries which 
would otherwise have to be settled in gold or by move- 

ments of commodities, is accomplished chiefly by those 
classes of securities which have an international market. 
‘There are many securities of solid value which do not cir- 
culate widely on foreign markets, like the shares of co-oper- 
y ative banks and the bonds of mortgage companies. There 


are also many securities of the best class which are capable 


* This is the New York method, and on the single day of January 23, 1899, there 
were sold 5,006,900 shares of stock valued at $350,900,000 by the transfer of only 
735,000 shares and the payment of balances amounting to $724,500. In London, 
_ where money balances are not thus settled, the large volume of business four days 
- later caused the announcement that “the settlement has been very difficult to 
arrange because of the magnitude of the transactions. The clearing house 
arrangements quite broke down, owing to the immense amount of stock 
_ absorbed by Wall Street.”—“‘New York Evening Post,” January 27-28, 1899. 
+ Alexander D. Noyes in “ Political Science Quarterly,” June, 1893, VIII, p. 260. 
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of use in international exchanges which have found so 
complete a market at home that they have not been employed 
largely abroad. Whether securities are international or not 
in their circulation depends to some extent upon accident. 
The debts of the strongest states are largely held at home, 
and there are international securities which are far less 
solid than some which lack this character. Some of the 
best obligations of strong governments play a part, how- 
ever, on the international exchanges because their wide 
reputation and high value assimilate them more closely 
than the poorer securities to metallic money and because 
the large amount outstanding tends to make them obtain- 
able on all markets. ‘There is convenience, as Mr. Giffen 
says, in ‘‘a great mass of stock, like consols or French 
rentes, for the operations of a great market. Ceferis par- 
ibus, such stocks will stand higher than very similar stocks 
which are not in such masses.’’* Most of the securities 
issued by semi-civilized and undeveloped countries are 
found upon the international markets, because it is there 
that it is necessary for them to obtain the capital which is 
lacking at home. The international securities thus include 
the bonds of both strong and weak governments, the stock 
and bonds of certain railways which have sought their 
capital outside the country where they are constructed, and 
a few leading industrial obligations. The countries of 
Western Europe, through the bourses of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Brussels and Vienna, are the chief inter- 
national markets, because it is there that the surplus cap- 
ital of the world seeks investment. The New York market 
has until recently been almost barren of international 
securities, except those belonging to this class abroad, but 
representing American enterprises, because the great volume 
of American capital has been absorbed at home. Recent 
events, however, have accumulated a great surplus of loan- 
able capital which is likely to seek investment in the 
* “Stock Exchange Securities,"’ p. go. 
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securities of the undeveloped countries and in some of the 

international obligations which are quoted on European 

bourses. * 

The variety of international securities is indicated by 
the increase of the number on the Paris market, where they 
are perhaps most numerous, from 136 in 1880 to 236 in 
1897. There are found great quantities of Spanish and 
Cuban bonds, the obligations of the Austrian and Hun- 
garian railways, the stocks and bonds of many industrial 
companies of Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America, and 
the Russian government loans whose prompt absorption 
afforded proof of the sincerity of the recent outburst of 
French enthusiasm for a Russian alliance. Many securities 
are international almost from their nature. Such are the 
bonds of the French and Belgian railway syndicate guaran- 
teed by the Chinese government upon the general revenues, 

and known as the Chinese Five Per Cent Gold Loan of 1808, 
: placed upon the market in the spring of 1899,t and many 
similar loans for the equipment of the undeveloped coun- 
tries; the Egyptian loans guaranteed by the Powers, which 
are quoted above par, and the bonds issued in 1898 under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France and Russia for the 
purpose of restoring solvency to the finances of Greece. { 
The obligations of prosperous states generally tend to 
return to the issuing country, because they are more highly 
prized there than abroad, and bring slightly higher prices. 
_ This influence has to be reckoned with by financiers in 
making conversions and in adopting a new monetary 
standard.§ But some of the international securities have 
practically no domicile except upon European bourses and 
are employed there as substitutes for money and the cour- 
ters in the game of speculation arising from the conflicting 

* The spring of 1899 found negotiations in progress in New York for floating 

_ portions of loans offered by Russia, Japan, Mexico, and Haiti. 

+ “Economiste Européen," April 14, 1899, XV, p. 461. 


} Vide New York ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine,’’ March, 1898, LVI, p. 380. 
2 Vide the author's “ History of Modern Banks of Issue,” p. 229. 
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phases of the political and economic situation. How they 
flit thus from one market to another under the influence of 
arbitrage transactions is described by Professor Edmond 
Théry :* 

‘*Spanish exterior four per cents are at once negotiable in Paris and 
London. If, for any reason whatever, the quotations of the exteriors 


at Paris are above the London quotations and if the difference, com- 


bined with the quotations for checks upon London,—that is, the rate 
of exchange between French and English money,—is sufficient to 
cover the cost of an arbitrage operation and leave an appreciable 
benefit, arbitrage speculation in Paris will result in the sale of the 
exteriors at Paris, for the purpose of buying there an equal sum in 
_ checks payable at sight on London and buying at the same moment 
_ in London the quantity of Spanish exteriors sold at Paris. Upon 
liquidation, if the operation is not traversed in the interval by an 


adverse arbitrage, the Paris arbitragist will take the exteriors pur- 


_ chased at London, pay for them with his check and deliver them at 
Paris, where they will be paid for in French money.” 


The best class of international securities, including most 
: : of the obligations of sovereign states, are payable in gold, 
and the interest coupons are honored at leading banking 
houses on the same date in the great money markets of 
Europe. Thus, the coupons of the Russian national debt 


are payable in francs at Paris, in pounds sterling at Lon- | 


don, in florins at Amsterdam, in marks at Berlin, and in 


_ gold roubles at St. Petersburg. This fact constitutes them _ 


- _ an international money of the highest character, and in 
the language of Professor Théry, ‘‘The great credit soci- 


- eties and banking houses having branches or correspondents 
__ in these different cities are able to utilize them as true bars 
of gold, according to the respective position of the 


exchanges. t 
CHARLES A. CONANT. 
Washington, D. C. 


* “*Valeurs Mobilitres en France,” p. 137. 
t “ Valeurs Mobilidres en France,” p. 140. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


t The Honorable Joseph Chamberlain, in a recent Man- 
chester speech, said of Great Britain: ‘‘ After all, agri- 
culture is the greatest industry of this country.’’ The 
economist is not apt to class England as an agrarian 
state; but when we take Ireland, Scotland and Wales into 
account and recognize the risks run under present condi- 
tions of national feeling by any nation which allows its 
agricultural interests to be wholly sacrificed to industry 
and commerce, we then begin to appreciate that even for 
Great Britain agriculture may, at the present stage of her 
development, be fittingly said to be one of the foremost 
interests in British economic policy. It is not sufficiently 
known, as Mr. T. Lloyd has pointed out, that ‘‘the total 
annual value of the agriculture of the United Kingdom can- 
not be much less than £300,000,ocoo—that is to say, that 
agriculture alone as a field of employment is far more 
important than the whole of the foreign trade that gives 
employment to British capital and British labor.’’ * 

The popular apprehension of facts such as this has at 
last served to bring about a remarkable change in the 
place of agriculture as a subject of governmental atten- 
tion in England. I propose to point out some of the 
factors by which this change of attitude has been brought 
about. The fact of the change is indeed recent enough in 
its popular appreciation; but the forces which have figured 
in the process are not simply British: they are world-wide 
economic forces, and are now being pondered more carefully 
than ever. Agricultural changes always carry with them 
grave social consequences. Are any such consequences 
recognizable? Some of the main aspects of the subject, as 


* The Co-operative Annual,”’ 1895, p. 321. 
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it stands to-day, will help toward a clearer grasp of the | 
situation in England in particular and in the United King- — 
dom in general. 

The fact of the changed position of agriculture is attested 
with singular unanimity in the political discussion more 


recently accorded the subject. During the last general - 
election, by which the Government now in power came into 


office, the political addresses of candidates, with one accord, 
put relief to agriculture as the most prominent of the eleven — 
leading subjects proposed in their discussions as features of 
public policy. This is evidently not due merely to the fear 
of losing votes, but rather to the foresight of statesmanship 
—of statesmen who have the sense to see a situation before 
they stumble into it. 

The last ten years have been a period of deep and con- © 
stant study of agricultural conditions both at home and 
abroad on the part of English politicians and publicists. 
To say nothing of Mr. Little’s admirable special report on 
agricultural labor, in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, there have been within this period three most — 
informing investigations on economic aspects of agriculture. 
The first was made by the Duke of Richmond Commission in 
1879-82, on the causes of agricultural distress and its legis- 
lative remedies. The second is the report of Honorable 
Horace Plunkett of the Recess Committee covering the years 
of inquiry, 1893-97, on the establishment of a department of 
agriculture and industries for Ireland. Though intended 
for Ireland, this report must have opened the eyes of the 
English public with any interest at all in the matter, to the 
great gains which other European peoples were making in 
agricultural development, while England was virtually losing 
ground. The farming world of English-speaking peoples 
owes thanks to Mr. Plunkett for this marvelously compact and 
lucid document. We have, thirdly, the work of the Royal 


Commission on Agricultural Depressions, whch finished its 


labors in 1897. These three documents, together with the 
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well-informed communications of the consular representa- 
tives of Great Britain in foreign countries and the annual 
reports of the Board of Agriculture, have turned the light 
of the civilized world’s experience in agricultural enterprise 
upon the British mind as never before in its national 
history. Most of these documents have received some atten- 
tion on this side of the ocean, but by no means has their 
value for our guidance been exhausted. 

The effect of this series of inquiries has been one of 
awakening, of disillusionment. It has at last become 
apparent to the business sense of the English nation, and to 
what I might call the imperial consciousness, that domestic 
agriculture is at least an interest worth looking after. 
First, because the constant and steadfast decline in rural 
values is not only reconstructing the social constitution, 
but is rapidly drying up one of the main sources of public 
revenue, and of income to many of the nation’s most 
cherished institutions. Secondly, because the transfer of 
the population from the country to the city, which agri- 
cultural depression and decline have enforced, not only 
reduces the absolute consuming capacity of the total popu- 
lation, but also renders the problem of unemployment 
increasingly difficult of solution and intensifies the pressure 
toward pauperizing a larger part of the displaced popula- 
tion. In 1885, Alfred Russell Wallace calculated that in 
the previous ten years two millions of people had been 
transferred from the country to the city—from a status in 
which as a whole their production exceeded their consump- 
tion to one in which they as a class consumed more than 
they produced. This process is still going on as a pauper- 
izing factor. Sir Henry Burdett showed, in a paper recently 
read before the Royal Statistical Society of London, that 
while the cost of poor law relief per pauper in England and 
Wales was $64 per year, the cost in the metropolis was 
over twice as much—$131.25. ‘‘The cost to the rate-payers 
of 827,446 paupers in England and Wales in 1874 was 
[206] 
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$38,324,785; whereas the cost to them of 814,887 paupers, i mM 


or 12,559 less in 1879, was $52,160,945,’ * an increase in 
round numbers of thirteen and four-fifths million of dol- | : 
lars. Less than the number of 1874 now costs nearly twice 
that total. From this it is apparent that the burdenof 
pauperism to the community is increasing; that the agri- 
cultural districts are in all probability shifting the burden 
upon the cities, and that the cities are realizing the 
miserable failure they are making with their surplus popula- 
tion, unable to earn anything and dislodged from any 7 ) 
certain connection with productive society except through 
the work-house. Thirdly, not only the shrinkage in rural 
_ values by which the land-owner suffers, nor the depopula- 
tion of rural districts by which labor is driven toward the 
city work-house, but the most important economic factor 
yet—the operating farmer—is gradually succumbing to the 
adverse conditions under which he works. Like the peas- _ 
antry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he is 
yielding to the economic forces against which he is not a 
really free to act, or to adapt himself to them. Between 
the sinking level of prices of agricultural produce on the 
one hand and the hampering conditions of land-tenure and | * 
land-improvement on the other, the British farmer of rented — 
lands is indeed badly off; and the owner who bought land, ‘ 
with limited cash capital in better times, to put into it, is, ee: 
if anything, worse off still than the cultivating tenantry. f we ; 
It must not be thought, however, that the British farmers | 
as a class are not masters of their business. In my opinion 
they are the best farmers in Europe, and are by all odds 
the best representatives of modern agriculture regarded as 
a business enterprise followed for the purpose of making 
a net profit upon an investment. Agriculturists, men who 
have put their capital and business ability into husbandry, _ ee 


* Session of R. S. Society of London, November 15, 1898. “Old Age Pensions.” = 
By Sir Henry Burdett, K. C. B. ‘ 4 


7D. Tallerman, Agricultural Distress,” Preface. 
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have never in the years since the repeal of the Corn Laws 

been a pet class in British economic policy. In fact, no 
other European farmers or no other class in Great Britain j 
has received so little governmental attention, if we except q 
Ireland. They have stood practically alone asa half-forgot- 
ten factor in the expansion of industry and commerce. A 
less self-reliant spirit than that of the working British 
agriculturist would have given up long since. The fact 
that he has not done so is due to the watchful enterprise 
and adaptivity which make him one of the foremost, if not 
really the first, farmer in the world in point of business 
ability. Aistorically this is certainly not an overestimate, 
as the history of European agriculture shows. One can 
only appreciate this by a study of the way in which he has 
met changes forced upon him in his prolonged competition 
with the entire agricultural world. His very life depends 
upon the skill, judgment and promptitude with which he 
handles the factors of production and manages the sale of 
his produce. But, master though he is in his own sphere, 
he cannot control what lies beyond. The movements which 
unmake him are not of his own making or unmaking. 

A matter of primary import in the economics of British 
farming is the movement of cultivable land from grain- 
farming into pastoral uses. In 1895 over half a million of 
acres (500,539) of grain lands were abandoned, owing 
essentially to the unprcfitable prices of cereals. The major 
part of this decrease was in wheat cultivation. Though 
the year 1898 shows a recovery of 219,523 acres,* still the 
astonishing fact remains that more than half of all 
the cultivated land of the United Kingdom is no longer 
under the plow. Pastoral lands are the largest category 
in acreage. During the past four years there has been taken 
from under the plow a total of 527,765 acres, an area equal 
to that of Leicestershire, which is an averaged-sized English 
county. During the past five years the pastoral area has 

*The London 7imes, November 2, 1898, p. 13. 
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lost 187,224 acres. This figure therefore represents a 
withdrawal from the cultivable area entirely. 

The present situation, as distinguished from the historical 
tendency, is briefly presented in the following table, taken 
from the Agricultural Returns of 1898, not including 


Ireland: 
ARABLE AND PASTORAL LANDS, 1898.* 
England Wales Scotland Great Britain 
(Acres.) (Acres. ) (Acres.) (Acres.) 

Arable lands. .... 11,503, 131 902,945 3,511,553 15,917,529 
Pastoral lands . . . . 13,259,459 1,923,829 1,381,214 16,559,502 
Total cultivated lands 24,757,490 2,826,774 4,892,767 32,477,031 
46.5 % 31.9% 71.8% 49% 
53-5% 68.1% 28.2% 51% 


What, in general, do these figures mean as to the economic 
position of Great Britain? First of all, they mean that her 
growing population must rely more and more upon the ’ 
navy of the Empire to keep open her channels of vegetable 
food supplies. A preponderant navy is an indispensable 
economic instrument in British foreign and domestic policy 
—a necessity which the decline in agricultural resources 
has forced upon her. It is part of the mechanism of the 
world-market centred in and policed from the metropolis. 
France, as one of her representatives recently stated in an 
international conference affecting agrarian interests, has to 
adopt a different policy. She develops her agricultural 
resources by means of premiums and protective tariffs to a 
higher degree of independence of foreign supplies of sub- 
sistence just because she has no adequate navy by which 


*In these figures arable lands include all areas in corn crops or grains, green 
crops, and areas under clover, sainfoin, and rotation grasses as well as flax, hops, 
small fruits, bare fallow or uncropped arable lands. Pastoral lands or permanent 
pasturage, include aJl grass-areas not broken upin rotation, but not mountain and 


heath lands much of which is used for grazing. These latter areas amount to 22.2 _ 


per cent of the total area of England, Scotland and Wales. The total cultivated 
lands—arable and pastoral—equal 57 per cent, and the balance (2,726,000) is 
returned as ‘‘ woods and plantatious.””—Agricultural Returns, 1898. 
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she can guarantee to herself the control of the highways of 
the sea.* 

Nor does the concern of the British policy end with 
vegetable food supplies, in which the depression of prices 
has been acting continuously since early in the seventies. 
Equally necessary is it for her to insure an adequate control 
of animal food supplies, the foreign competition in which 
from early in the eighties has to a great extent made pas- 
toral husbandry also unprofitable for the British farmer. 
Anyone who takes the trade journals’ figures, of the number 
of cargoes of food supplies afloat for Great Britain at any 
given date in the year,f cannot but be impressed with the 
intimate connection between the imperial navy and the 
national subsistence. Sir Charles Beresford was economically 
consistent with the present condition of agriculture in 
saying some months ago, that if English statesmen knew 
their business they would have every available mechanic 
in the kingdom building warships. These facts and fears 
are being correlated in the popular mind as cause and effect. 
Twenty years of agricultural decline, first in grain produc- 
tion and then in the products of the pasture, may well have 
awakened something akin to an undercurrent of uneasiness 
in the spirit of the nation. Does not the root impulse 
toward an Anglo-American alliance really lie in the utter 
inadequacy of British agriculture? Is not the agricultural 
weakness of Great Britain the real cause of the more 
recently rumored concert of continental powers to make 
cereals contraband of war in case of international conflict? 

These facts and those that lie back of them have another 
meaning apart from their general significance as given 
above. The contraction of the arable area has been going 
on for the last quarter of the century. If there is a limit 

*Conference at Brussels on Question of Sugar Bounties, pp. 19-20. Parl. Papers. 


Commercial. No. 6 (1898). 


¢ See, for example, Dornbusch's Floating Cargoes Evening List, which on a given 
date announced no less than 163 vessels afloat with cereals alone from the different 
ports of the world for Great Britain. 
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beyond which the interests of agriculture cannot become a 
negligible factor in the national life without undermining _ 
the efficiency of other functions of the national organism, 
there are at least some indications that this limit has already 
been reached. The main source of recruits forthe army — 
holding the outposts of the Empire has always been the _ 

rural population of the United Kingdom. But the years 

mentioned have wrought almost revolutionary changes in 
_ the agricultural classes—the land-owners, the working 
__ agriculturists and the rural laborers. The soldier of the 
_ future must come from the city of the present. Will he 
have the strength of national sentiment and the physical 
stamina of the armies which have made for England a 
world-wide field of free enterprise? If not, then the seeds 
of imperial impairment are really laid in the decay of 
domestic agriculture. 
Let us now look at this land-movement as an historical 
tendency. The process which has taken 2,137,000 acresof 
_ arable land from under the plow in the last two decades, or — 
‘rather since 1875, could not stop there. The economic 
‘consequences keep multiplying the more one studies the __ 
tendency in its manifold bearings. The increase in pastoral “aa 
lands and the decrease in arable acreage at five-year intervals ; 
show the strength of the tendency during the period in 
question. +. 
DIVISION OF CULTIVATED LANDS, 1875-1896.* 


Pastoral acres. Total acres. 


Arable acres. 


18, 104,000 
17,675,000 
17,202,000 
16,751,000 
15,967,000 


Net changes . . . —2,137,000 


13,312,000 
14,427,000 
15,342,000 
16,017,000 
16,611,000 


+3,299,000 


31,416,000 


32,102,000 
32,544,000 
32,768,000 
32,578,000 


+-1, 162,000 


Thus far we have considered this tendency mainly from 
the standpoint of the sociological consequences arising from 


* Final Report, Royal Commission on Agriculture, p. 21, 1897. 
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it. Among the more strictly economic consequences of such 
a movement one of the most noteworthy is this, that the 
increase in pastoral acreage of about three and a quarter 
million of acres is not accompanied by an increase in the 
home production of meats or dairy products. As a matter 
of fact, the home produce of live stock has remained 
stationary during the twenty years since 1878, with the 
exception of the past few years, which show some gain in 
cattle, sheep and pigs.* But the total foreign meat produce 
has risen from about one-fifth in 1878 to one-third in 1898, 
of the total consumption; so that the position of agriculture 
has not been improved in this respect, in relation to the 
importation of meat products. The number of cows is now 
less than in 1875 per thousand of population. Still more 
significant is the statement with reference to dairy and 
other products taken as a whole—products closely connected 
with the pastoral productivity of the land. The calculations 
made as late as 1895 give the situation substantially as it .s 
to-day. The three main products of pasturage are meats, 
dairy produce and wool. The changed position of each of 
these in the agricultural economy of the United Kingdom is _ 
indicated by the following summary: : q 


PASTORAL PRODUCTS, DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED,t 1876-78 AND _ 
1893-95, COMPARED. 


Percent- 

Domestic Imported age of 

produce. produce. domestic. 

Meats, 1876-78 a" 1,326,000 tons 336,000 tons 25.3 

Meats, 1893-95 «3,374,000 689,000 50.1 
Milk products, 

1876-78. . . . —_1,203,684,000 gals. 686,466,000 gals. 63-7 
Milk products, 

1893-95. ... 1,272,620,000 1,341,351,000 ‘* 48.7 

Wool, 1876-78 . . 144,757,000 lbs. 208,608,000 Ibs. 40.8 

Wool, 1893-95. 125,604,000 “ 349,780,000 26.4 


* The London 7imes, November 2, 1898, p. 13; and Final Report of R.C. on Agri- 
culture, pp. 64-79. 

+ Final Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, Sections 211-268. 

t Milk products include milk and milk-produce (butter, cheese and margarine) 
reduced to their equivalent in gallons of milk. 
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_ The least that these figures can be said to imply is that ¥) 
pastoral enterprise has not been developing at the rate at 
- which the agricultural resources of the kingdom have been © 
_ passing under its control. The fact is that the regime of | on 
cereal culture has been so rapidly contracting that pastoral 
enterprise has not yet been able or willing to utilize its 
opportunities. A slight rise in the prices of the staple — 
_ English cereals even at this juncture almost immediately | % 
revives that branch of farming, so tenacious is the English 
farmer in his preference for that class of crops. The only e 
way to cure this pardonable bias is to kill out the present _ 
generation of farmers—financially I mean—and to continue __ 
the low level of grain prices long enough to convince land- — 
lords that there is no hope of remunerative return to the L 
_ crops which their now antiquated leases in many cases still 
require as a condition of letting land at all. 
The transfer of land from tillage to pasturage has not 
therefore been accompanied by any considerable gain in 


and not yet employed by the other. Hence in a true sense 8 
the total utility of the productive factors in agriculture has se 
possibly reached its lowest ebb. This transfer has not been © 
marked by any noteworthy transfer of capital which pas- 
_turage as distinguished from cultivation requires. On the | 
contrary, this movement of land has been characterized by | 
one of the most depressing losses in capital values to be 
found anywhere in modern economic history. Credit has is 
consequently depreciated alarmingly, so far as it is based — a ae 
on agricultural wealth or incomes. ‘‘The confidence of 
public in agricultural lands as a security for investments — 
has been so thoroughly shaken that it does not now com- 
mand anything like the same number of years’ purchase 
that it did some years ago.’’ 

Nor is this the end of depreciation. 
pasturage entails further loss and requires new outlays. 
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a transitional position—lost to one system of rural economy ~ 
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It takes ten years to make the transfer to profitable perma 
nent pasturage under favorable conditions of season and 
soil. The depletion of farm capital is still further increased 
by the reduction in the volume of circulating capital as 
wages. A wage-charge of $10 per acre has not been 
unusual in British farm accounts. It is estimated now that 
this transfer to pasturage has reduced the outlay for wages 
by one-half. As it takes half as much labor for dairying as 
for tillage, and less than half for stock-raising, there is a 
reduction in ready capital required of $10,000,000 in the 
labor bill of the farmer in a single year. Nothing is as 
yet said of the great decrease in outlay for fertilizers 
and manures, which is both cause and effect of this 
transfer. 

The fiscal aspect of the agricultural situation is by no 
means satisfactory. As already stated, the depreciation of 
agricultural capital has proceeded more rapidly than the 
assessed valuations for purposes of taxation. On the 
authority of Sir Robert Giffen and Sir Alfred Milner,* the 
capital value of agricultural lands in 1875 must have been 
somewhat more than ten thousand million of dollars 
(£2,007,330,000). In 1894 it could not have been over five 
thousand million (£1,001,829,212). This depreciation of 
one-half has not been adequately recognized in the valuation 
of lands for fiscal purposes. The gross annual value of 
lands, according to the income tax assessments of 1893-94, 
was upward of $200,000,000 (£40,000,000). The Local 
Government gave the ratable value of the agricultural lands 
of England and Wales for 1896 at $122,815,000 (£24, 563,- 
000), showing a shrinkage in the basis of taxation of 39 
per cent on agricultural lands, though the capital value of 
the same property kas declined meanwhile as much as 50 
per cent. In 1875 it was usual to rate the capital value of 
land assessed in the income tax schedule at thirty years’ 


* Final Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, pp. 21-25. Compare 27th 
As. Report of Great Britain, 1897-08, p. clxiv. 
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purchase. Now the same class of incomes is capitalized at 
only eighteen years’ purchase. 

Of course the cause of causes now assigned for these 
changes in this branch of British industry is the fall of 
prices brought about by rapid expansion and improvements 
in agricultural production in new districts favored by cheap, 
quick and effective modes of transportation of grain first, 
then meats, then dairy products, and lastly fruits and vege- 
tables otherwise perishable or unconsumable where origin- 
ally produced. The economist is primarily interested in 
tracing the extent to which this fali of prices has affected 
the different claimants to price-distribution. For, it is 
evident that with any great change in the level of the price 
of agricultural produce there must come a re-distribution of 
the rentals which go to ownership, of the rate of interest 
paid to capital employed, of the wages of labor and of the 
profits paid to managing ability as supplied in the English 
system of agriculture by the operating farmer. 

One of the first noteworthy effects of the agricultural 
depression in England, upon the economic distribution of 


_ the values of produce of the farm, is the so-called disap- 


pearance of strictly economic rent. While theoretically no 
such result can take place as long as land remains in pro- 
ductive use within the margin of no-rent land, practically 
the landlord is getting no return on what he paid for his 


- land and not any more than the lowest rate of interest on 


its improvements. If we put it the other way and say 
that he gets economic rent for the differential advantage in 
_ ownership of any particular tract, and that the investment 
in improvements pays him nothing, the fact remains the 
same, namely, that about the half of his investment brings 
him no return. This is the case, over a very considerable 
part of the country, where the land-owners are not even 
receiving the equivalent of an ordinary rate of interest upon 
the cost ef erecting buildings, fences, etc., as good as the 
ones now existing. On thirty-four estates, during a period 
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_ penses required of the landlord, was 60.8 per cent of the 
gross rentals, in England and Wales, and 70.4 per cent in 
Scotland. That is, of the gross returns on the capital 
outlay on improvements upon these estates nearly 40 and 
30 per cent respectively, had to be immediately returned 

_ to preserve the properties from depreciation or to keep them 

in productive and rentable condition. This does not, how- 

ever, include outlay for permanent improvements required 
from year to year—an expenditure which on these particular 
estates amounted to 15.6 per cent of gross rentals on the 
English and Welsh estates and to 12.8 per cent on the 
Scotch estates. The net rent was therefore not more than 

a quarter of the total rentals received. 
_ The economic import of this is self-evident. There is 
a little, if any, opportunity to accumulate agricultural capital 
A 4 under these conditions of production. The financial posi- 
| tion of the owner of agricultural land is, however, nota 
secure one without such reserve resources, especially in 
- eel periods of transition like the present, when necessary 
* y _ improvements in farm-equipment are required to save what 
a is already irrevocably invested. The position of the owner 


is still worse where family charges or other fixed charges 

= encumber the owner. ‘These fixed charges are especially 
burdensome where they have been based on rentals largely 
above what the land would now justify at the current value 


of its yield. 

_ The economic position of the tenant farmer may truly 
be described in many of the best agricultural counties in 
Great Britain, as lying between the upper millstone of 
falling prices and the nether millstone of competition with 

his fellow-farmers for holdings. ‘This leads to the rack- 
renting system and tends to reduce the once high character 

of husbandmen to the level of the Irish type of tenantry of 
- some years ago. This condition effectually blocks prosperity; 
it really undermines the constitution of agrarian society. 
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For it results in excessive rents, the failure to pay which 
destroys the economic independence and responsibility of 
the tenant. The class in this situation is in no position 
to accumulate capital or to use it, if it were able to accumu- 
late it. The methods of cultivation must deteriorate in the 
hands of such a type of cultivators. Hence the arable 
_ domain passes all the more rapidly out of the margin of 
profitable cultivation, not only for want of cultivating 
capital, but equally for want of cultivating capacity. F. 
A. Channing, M. P., in his ‘‘Truth About Agricultural 
Depression,’’ sums up the situation as follows: ‘‘The 
analysis of the accounts furnished by farmers and from the 
great estates makes it certain that, in the great majority of 
cases, rents have not yet been reduced to the point at which 
the economic loss from fall of prices would be fairly shared 
between landlord and tenant, and in consequence of this, 
landlords are still drawing rents which in many cases are 
_ largely paid out of the tenants’ capital, and which in most 
- cases absorb practically the whole profits which farmers 
4 might otherwise obtain, and deprive them even of the most 
modest return from their capital invested in farming.’’ * The 
ease is, of course, quite otherwise with such landlords as 
the Duke of Richmond, who continuously for a series of 
years reduced the rents of his tenants, in advance of any 
demand on their part, to the point at which cultivation under 
existing conditions yielded them a profit. Otherwise farming 
- capacity must begin to deteriorate as soon as the cultivating 
_ family fails to make profit, because the first symptom of 
- this failure is the inability to educate its children for 

agricultural pursuits. 
In the distribution of the gross income from farm produce 
it appears that the farmer has not generally, or at least in 
- the majority of cases, been in a position to adjust his 
expenditure to the diminished receipts, either in payment 
of rents, in the purchase of fertilizers, or in the payment 


* Pp. 312-313. London, 1897. 
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of wages. Agricultural labor costs proportionately more 
and is still less efficient, hence less productive, than during 
the period of higher prices. Up to 1892 at least, the farm- 
laborer received an increasing share, relatively speaking, 
out of gross receipts of the farm. If gross receipts be taken 
as 100, the share of the laborer for the years 1875-81 would 
be 35.6, for 1882-88 it would be 41.9, and for 1889-95 the 
percentage rises to 54.6. The British farmer’s manual labor 
bill amounts to 30 per cent of his total expenditure. Mean- 
while the market value of his produce has fallen from a 
fourth to half its former value, though cost of production 
has not really been reduced, if it has not in many cases 
actually increased. It is true that rents have fallen; the 
landlord’s loss has not been by any means so great as that 
which falls upon the farmer, either from the fall in the 
prices of produce or in decrease of gross income. The 
proportion of farm capital required for fertilizing to make 
‘high farming’’ pay is also greater than ever now. Hence 
neither the landlord nor the laborer holds the critical posi- 
tion in the British agricultural situation. The most indis- 
pensable class in the rural economy of the nation is now, 
as always, the class which accumulates the agricultural 
experience of the world and consecrates it to the superior 
utilization of the soil. Under normal conditions of economic 
freedom the active farmer would be equal to the exigencies 
of this crisis. But agriculture is the only organic division 
of economic enterprise in which Great Britain does not 
admit of a normal degree of economic freedom. The farmer 
is not only hampered by social institutions, but his lease 
calls still for the cultivation of crops and rotations that are no 
longer profitable. His situation resembles that of the tenant 
of the cotton lands of the Southern States, who must cultivate 
an unprofitable crop to get credit enough to live till he can 
put out another losing crop. Moreover, the English farmer’s 
tenure is too precarious to enable him to co-operate with 
his fellow-farmers in the formation of credit associations 
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such as the Bavarians have developed, in order to command 
capital to embark upon more profitable crops and more 
advantageous varieties of culture. 

These economic conditions taken as a whole tend to the 
following general results in the life of the nation: 

1. The exhaustion of the working capital of farmers as a 
class, extinguishing free capital, destroying credit and 
diminishing the fertility of the land, thus rendering read- 
justment of agriculture to new conditions more difficult and 
more tardy, and even breaking up the rural social organiza- 
tion entirely. 

2. The inability of the country communities to employ 
the productive portion or to support the dependent portion 
of the population, and the consequent transfer of this burden 
to the cities to enter the already congested ranks of com- 
merce, industry and personal service, or to find refuge in 
some open or disguised form of public relief. 

3. The necessity of some more elaborate system of relief 


or support in the struggle for existence due to this pressure 
upon the working classes, such as old-age pensions, to the 
acceptance of some form of which many of the most far- 
seeing minds now believe the nation to be inevitably com- 
mitted. 


JoHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 
Clark Neighborhood House, New York City. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Arkansas University.—Dr. Simon James McLean has been ap- 
pointed Professor of History and Political Economy at the University 
of Arkansas. He was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., June 14, 1871. After 
passing through the public schools of Quebec and Cumberland, 
Canada, and the Ontario Collegiate Institute of Ottawa, he entered 
the Toronto University. Here he obtained the degree of A. B. in 
1894 and that of LL. B. in 1895. He then pursued further graduate 
studies at Columbia, receiving his A. M. in 1896, and at Chicago, 
where, in 1897, he obtained the degree of Ph. D. In the same year he 
was appointed Professor of Economics and Sociology at the University 
of Arkansas. Professor McLean has published: 

“Tariff History of Canada."’ University of Toronto Studies, 1895. 
Pp. 53- 

“The University Settlement Movement.” Canadian Magazine, 
March, 1897, 

“Early Railway History of Canada.”’’ Ibid., March, 1899. 

“Early Canadian Railway Policy.’’ Journal of Political Economy, 
June, 1898. 

“Canadian Railways and the Bonding Question." Ibid., Septem- 
ber, 1899. 

Bucknell University.—Mr. Ephraim Marshall Heim has been 
appointed Professor of Political Science at Bucknell University. Born 
at Warrensville, Pa., August 28, 1867, he received his early training in 
public schools, Muncy Normal school and the Keystone Academy, 
Factoryville, Pa. He graduated from Bucknell University with the 
degree of A. B. in 1893, and in the following year was Instructor in 
Latin in the Bucknell Academy. In 1894 he was appointed Fellow in 
Political Science at the University of Chicago, where he remained 
three years. In 1897 he was appointed Instructor of Political Science 
at Bucknell College. 

Columbia University.—Dr. John Archibald Fairlie has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Municipal Administration at Columbia University. 
He was born October 30, 1872, at Glasgow, Scotland, where he received 
hisearly education. He took the degree of A. B. at Harvard University 
in 1895. He then spent two yearsin graduate study at Harvard, ob- 
taining the degree of A. M., in 1896, and acting as assistant in history 
during the ensuing year. The year 1897-98 he spent at Columbia 
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University, receiving the degree of Ph. D. on its conclusion. He has — 2 je 

been Secretary of the Committee on Canals of New York State, a a4) 

committee appointed by Governor Roosevelt to determine the ie 

paticy of the state in regard to canals. Dr. Fairlie has written: :' 
‘ The Economic Effects of Ship Canals.’ ANNALS, January, 1898. 

‘* The Future of the Canals.’” Home Magazine, June, 1899. mar 

The Centralization of Administration in New York State.’ 
(Vol. IX, No. 3, Columbia University Studies.) Pp. 207. ‘ 

‘‘ Municipal Corporations in the Colonial Period.’’ Municipal — 
Affairs, September, 1898. ae 

“Municipal Functions.” (Chapters 3, 4, 5,6 and 8.) Ibid., De 
cember, 1898. 

“Comparative Municipal Statistics.’’ Quarterly Journal of 
nomics, April, 1899. 

Cornell University.*—Professor Walter F. Willcox, being on ore 
of absence, has accepted the position of Chief Statistician of = 
Twelfth Census, being one of the board of five expert statisticians 
who are to assist the director and assistant director in the conduct of _ 
the census. Professor Willcox has been assigned to the division of 
methods and results. Appointed Associate Professor at Cornell in — 
1894, he received full rank a few years later, when the grade of Asso- ye = 
ciate Professor was abolished at that institution. His more recent 
writings include: 

‘The Marriage Rate in Michigan.’ Quarterly Publications of 
the American Statistical Association. June, 1894. ‘: Soe 
The Relation of Statistics to Social Science.’’ Annual Ragen, 
‘National Conference of Charities and Correction. 1894. 
‘* The Decrease of Interstate Migration.’’ Political Science Quar- 
terly. December, 1895. ret 
‘Distribution of Sexes in the United States”* American Journal 4 
of Sociology, May, 1896. ics 
Address before National Association of Officials of Bureausof Labor 
Statistics. Proceedings of the twelfth annual convention. 1896. 
“Methods of Determining Economic Productivity of Municipal 2 ieee 
_Enterprises.’’ American Journal of Sociology, November, 1896. Ay 
Journal of Social Science, Vol. XXXIV. é 
“Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census.” 
Ecouomic Studies, August, 1897. = 
‘“‘Density and Distribution of the Population of the United States — 
in 1890."’ Same, December, 1897. 
: “‘The Divorce Problem.’’ Columbia University Studies in Hie 
tory, Economics and Public Law. 
* See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 413, November, 1894. 
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W. F. Wicox and F.S. Crum. ‘7rial Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of Johann Feter Siissmilch.’’ Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, September, 1897. 

University of Ilinois.—Mr. Charles Wesley Tooke has been 
advanced to the rank of professor in the chair of public law at the 
University of Illinois. He was born November 21, 1871, at Onondaga, a 
N.Y. After attending Franklin Academy, Malone, N. Y., he entered 5; 
Syracuse University, where, in 1891, he received the degree of A.B., and ; 
in 1893 that of A. M. He spent the following year in graduate study 
at Cornell, while a yea: later he held a fellowship in Administrative 
Law at Columbia. In 1895 he was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Public Law at the University of Illinois. 

Johns Hopkins University.—Dr. Westel W. Willoughby,* of 
Johns Hopkins University, has recently been appointed Associate 
Professor of Political Science at that institution. His recent publica- 
tions have been: 

“The Nature of the State.’’ A Study in Political Philosophy. New 
York, 1896. Pp. 450. 8vo, } 

“The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship. New York, A 
1898. Pp. 340. I2mo. 

“The Right of the State to Be.’ The International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1899. 

University of Kansas.—Mr. Ralph Waldo Cone has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Sociology and Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He was born April 21, 1870, at Seneca, Kan., 
where he received his early education. In 1895 he received the 
degree of A. B. from the University of Kansas. He then entered 
upon studies at Harvard, where he has since been engaged in graduate 
4 study. In 1896 he received there the degree of A. B. and the follow- 
ing year thatof A. M. In the year 1896-97 he also acted as Assistant 
in Political Economy at Harvard University. 

Leland Stanford Junior University.—Miss Blanche Josephine 
Anderson has been appointed Assistant in History at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Born October 14, 1870, at Port Byron, Ill., she prepared for 
college by private study, and entered Oberlin in 1886. Here she 
received the degree of A. B. in 1890 and taught in the Oberlin 
Academy and Oberlin High School until 1896. In that year she 
entered on graduate work in history at Leland Stanford University, 
receiving the degree of A. M. in 1898. 

Dr. Frank Fetter,t who has been Acting Professor at the Stanford 


a 


*See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 356, September, 1896. 
t See ANNALS, Vol. xii, p. 260, September, 1898. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


University during the past year, has accepted a permanent appoint- 
ment as Professor of Economics in that institution. He has recently — 
written: 

“The Essay of Malthus: a Centennial Review.”’ Yale Review, 
August, 1898, 

Muhlenberg College.—Dr. Solomon Erb Ochsenford has been . 
appointed Professor of English and Mental and Social Science at 
Muhlenberg College. Born at New Hanover, Pa., November 8, 1855, ¢ 
he went through the public schools of Montgomery County and Mount 
Pleasant Institute, Boyerstown, Pa. After taking the degree of A. B. 
at Muhlenberg College, in 1876, he graduated from the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia. He has been pastor of Lutheran 
congregations in and near Selinsgrove, Pa., and has held prominent 
positions in the administrative affairs of the Lutheran Church. He 
has written much on religious subjects, particularly those connected 
with the history of Lutheranism. 


Oberlin.—Rev. Lyman Bronson Hall has been appointed Professor 
of History at Oberlin College. He was born August Io, 1852, at Rich- 
mond, Vt., pursued his preliminary studies in the Oberlin High 
School and Oberlin Academy, and received his collegiate training at 
Oberlin where he received the degree of A. B. 1872. He then pursued 
theological studies at Union Theological Seminary, Harvard Divinity 
School, Oberlin Theological Seminary, receiving degrees in Divinity 
from the two latter. He has pursued graduate studies at Berlin, Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard and Chicago. In 1878 he became tutor of Greek 
and Latin in the Oberlin Academy, in 1883 Associate Professor in the 
same subjects in Oberlin College, and in 1888 Professor of Latin in 
the same institution. Professor Hall is a member of the American 
Historical Association. 

Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver has recently been appointed Professor of 
Economics and Sociology at Oberlin College. He was born March 
25, 1865, at Kirkville, Iowa, where he attended the public schools. 
He spent a year at the Iowa Wesleyan University and completed 
his college course at the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, where, in 1891, he received the degree of A. B. In the same 
year he began his graduate studies at Johns Hopkins University; in 
1893 he was appointed fellow in Political Economy and Finance at 
Cornell, where, in 1894, he received the degree of Ph.D. In the same 
year he was appointed Acting Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology at Oberlin College, and in 1898 received rank as Associate 
Professor. Professor Carver is a member of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. His publications include: 
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‘The Science of Demagogy.’’ American Journal of Politics, 1893. 

“Immigration and the Social Problem.”’ IUbid., July, 1893. 

‘Malthus at the Hands of Recent Critics.’’ Ubid., November, 1894. 

“The Roman FPeriod."’ Studies in Universal History, in Progress, 
Vol. VI, No. 3. 

‘How to Improve the Condition of the Laboring Classes.” Eleventh 
Aunual Report Kansas Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1895. 

“The Place of Abstinence in the Theory of Interest.” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, October, 1893. 

“The Theory of Wages Adjusted to Recent Theories of Value." 
Ibid., July, 1894. 

“The Value of the Money Unit.’ Ibid., July, 1897. 

“The Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its Application to Taxa- 
tion.’’ ANNALS, July, 1895. 

“The Shifting of Taxes.’’ Yale Review, November, 1896. 

‘*The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law.’’ Economic Studies, June, 1898. 
46 pp. 

Ohio State University.—Dr. John Bell Sanborn has been appointed 
Assistant in American History at the Ohio State University. He was 
born May 12, 1876, at Elkhorn, Wis., and received his early training 
in the schools of Madison. In 1876 he completed his college educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters in 1876. Pursuing graduate studies at the same institution, 
he received the degrees of Master of Science in 1877 and Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1899. He has written. 

“* Railroad Land Grants.’’ Transactions of Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. XII. Part I. 

* Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways.’’ Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin. (In Press.) 


Williams.—Dr. Charles Jesse Bullock has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Sociology at Williams College. He was 
born May 21, 1869, at Boston, Mass., and attended the public schools 
of Wellesley, Mass. After graduating from the Boston University (A. 
B., 1889) he taught Greek and Latin in New England high schools, 
and became, in 1891, principal of the high school at Middlebury, Vt. 
In 1893 he began graduate study at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he received the degree of Ph. D., in 1895. In the same year he 
was appointed Instructor in Economics at Cornell University. Dr. 
Bullock has published: 

“ Industrial Training from an Economic Point of View.” Educa- 
tion, June, 1890. 

“* Political Economy in the Secondary School.’’ Wbid., May, 1891. 
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“‘ The Finances of the United States 1775-87.’’ Madison, 1895. Pp. 
158. 

“* Introduction to the Study of Economics.’” New York, Boston and 
Chicago, 1877. Pp. 511. 

“A Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the British Planta- 
tions in America.” Edited with an introduction. Economic 
Studies. American Economic Association. 1877. 

“ Direct and Indirect Taxes in Economic Literature.’’ Political 
Science Quarterly, 1899. 

“ Wage Statistics and the Federal Census.’’ In monograph of 
American Economic Association on Federal Census, 1899. 
‘* Contribution to the History of Wage Statistics.’’ Publications of _ 
the American Statistical Association, March, 1899. ; 

Yale.—Dr. Edward Day Collins has been appointed Instructor in 
History at Yale University. He was born December 17, 1869, at 
Hardwick, Caledonia County, Vermont, and received his early educa- — 
tion at the public schools of Barton Landing, Vermont, and the 
Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Centre, Vermont. He received his 
collegiate instruction at Yale where he obtained the degree of A. B. 
in 1896. He has since pursued graduate study in history at Vale, 
acting as assistant in history and receiving the degree of Ph. D. 1899. 


AUSTRIA. 


Briinn.—Dr. Hermann Schullern von Schrattenhofen* has been 
appointed Ordinary Professor of Legal and Political Science at the 
Technological School at Briinn, Moravia. Besides occupying the 
post of privatdozent at Vienna, Dr. von Schullern has been librarian 
of the Statistical Central Commission, Instructor in Political Economy 
at the Military Academy, and Extraordinary Professor of Statistics at 
the Consular Academy, and editor of the Zetlschrift far Volks- 
wirtschaft. With his departure from Vienna he has resigned these 
various positions. His recent writings include : 

“‘ La legislazione economico-sociale in Austria.’’ Giornale degli 
Economisti. 

Lariforma agraria in Austria.’’ Reforma sociale. 
La riforma tributaria in Austria.” Tbid. 


Die Lohnarbeit in der oesterreichischen Landwirtschaft und 


thre Verhdlinisse.’’ Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft. 
“ Die grundlagen der neuesten Steuerreformen.”’ Jahrbuch der 


internationalen Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 


und Volkswirthschaftslehre. 
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Die Beseitigung des Bestiflungswanges und der Wuchergesetze.”’ 
Geschichte der oesterreichische'i Land und Forstwirtschaft und ihre 
Industrien, 1845-98. 

“* Geschichtliche Darstellung der Besteuerung der Land und 
Forstwirthschafts.”” bid. 

“ Die Bewegung der Getreidepreise in Oesterreich.’’ Statistische 
Monatschrift. 

GERMANY. 

Kénigsberg.—Professor Dr. Karl Diehl,* recently of Rostock, has 
been appointed Ordinary Professor of Political Economy at K6nigs- 
berg. He has recently published: 

‘* Die Grundrententheorie in Odkonomischen System von Karl 
Marx.”’ Conrad’s Jahrbiicher. 

“ Ueber christliche Sozialismus.’’ Deutscher Rundschau, May, 
1899 

Munster.—Dr. Max von Heckel,{ recently of Wiirzburg, has been 
appointed ordinary professor of political economy at the Academy of 
Miinster. Since the death of Dr. K. Frankenstein in 1897 Professor 
von Heckel has been the editor of the treatise on political economy in 
single monographs, founded by that scholar and published by the 
firm of C. L. Hirschfeld in Leipzig. He has recently published: 

“Die Finanzen Spaniens.’’ Schanz’ Finanzarchiv, X. 

“ Die Firsorge fiir die Arbeitslosen in England.”’ Conrad’s Jahr- 
biicher, III, F. Bd. 8. 

“* Zur Statistik der Arbeitseinstellungen in Frankreich.” Ibid., 
Bd. 7. 

“ Versicherung gegen Arbeitslosigkeit in Kanton Basel-Staat.”’ 


Ibid., Bd. 9. tA 
“Der Boykott.”’ IUbid., Bd. 10. * 


‘Der Staats haushaltsetat Preussens, 1897-98.’’ Wbid., Bd. 14. 

“Die Einkommensteuer-Veraniagung in Preussen fiir 1898.” 
Ibid., Bd. 17. 

Das Budget. (Hand und Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschaften, Frank- 
enstein-Heckel, Vol. 13.) Leipzig, 1898. 

Articles Finanzwesen,”’ ‘‘Armenwesen und Versicherungswesen”’ 
in Elsters’ WOrterbuch du Staatswissenschaften. 


Rostock.—The chair of political economy vacated by the removal 
of Professor Diehl to K6nigsberg has been filled by the appointment of 
Professor Dr. Richard Ehrenberg.{ Professor Ehrenberg has recently 
published: 

* See ANNALS, Vol, xii, p. 111, July, 1898. 

+ See ANNALS, Vol. ii, p. 370, November, 1891. 

t See ANNALS, Vol. x, p. 437, November, 1897. ” ee 
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“ Technische und wirtschaftliches Arbeit.” Zeitschrift des Vereins _ 
deutscher Ingenieure, 1898. 
Borsenwersen.’’ WHandworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 


In accordances with our custom we give below a list of the students 


in political and social science and allied subjects on whom the degree _ 


of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred at the close of or during the | 
last academic year:* 


Bryn Mawr College.—Nellie Neilson, A.M. Thesis: Economic 


Conditions on the Manors of Ramsey Abbey. 


University of Chicago.—Walter Palmer Behan, A. B., D. B. 
Thesis: Social Work of the Church of Plymouth Colony, 1620-7691. 


Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. B. Thesis: Some Prolegomena ito Social — a 


Psychology. 

William Clark Gordon, A. B., D. B. Thesis: Zhe Social [deals of 
Alfred Tennyson as Related to his Times. 

Wesley Clair Mitchell, A.B. Thesis: History of the United States 
Notes. 

William Rullkoetter, A.B. Thesis: Legal Protection of Women 
in Ancient Germanic Society. 


Henry Lawrence Schoolcraft, A.B. Thesis: The Genesis of the aS 


Grand Remonstrance. 
University of Colorado.—Arthur John Fynn, A. M. Thesis: Zhe 
Pueblo Indian as a Product of Environment. 

Columbia University.—Frank Green Bates, B.L. Thesis: Rhode 
Island and the Federal Union, 1765-1790. 


Frederick Smith Hall, A. B. Thesis: Sympathetic Strikes and i; . 


Sympathetic Lockouts. 


Allen Johnson, A.M. ‘Thesis: The Jntendant as a Political Agent 


under Louis XIV. 


John Randolph Neal, A. M. LL. B. Thesis. Disunion and Resto- “y 


ration in Tennessee. 
Clement Moore Lacey Stites, A. M. LL. B. Thesis: Centralized 
Administration of Liquor Laws. 
Adna Ferrin Weber, B.S. Thesis: Zhe Growth of Cities in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Harvard University.—Frederic Redman Clow, A.M. Thesis: 
The Administration of City Finances in the United Siates. 


* See ANNALS, Vol. i,p. 293, for Academic year, 1889-90; Vol. ii, p. 253, for 1890-91; 


Vol. iii, p. 241, for 1801-92; Vol. iv, p. 312 and p. 466 for 1892-93; Vol. v, p. 282andp. _ 


419, for 1893-94; Vol. vi, p. 300 and p. 482, for 1894-95; Vol. viii, p. 364, for 1895-96; 
Vol. x, p. 256, for 1896-97; Vol. xii, p. 262 and p. 411, for 1898-99. 
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Arthur Lyon Cross, A.M. Thesis: 7he Aglican Episcopate and the 
American Colonies. 

Ludovic Clinton Hatcii, A.M. Thesis: 7he Administration of the 
Revolutionary Army, 1775-1783. 

Norman Maclaren Trenholme, A.M. Thesis: 7he English Eccie- 
siastical Boroughs During the Middle Ages. A Study in Municipal 
History. 

Johns Hopkins University.—Thomas Sewell Adams, A. B. Thesis: 
Index Numbers and the Standard of Value. 

James Rees Ewing, A.B. Thesis: 7he Public Services of Jacob 
Dolson Cox, of Ohio. 

Alvin Fayette Lewis, A. B. Thesis: 4 History of Education in Ken- 
lucky. 

Daniel Esten’ Motley, A.B. Thesis: Life of Commissary James 
Blair, William and Mary College. 

Laurence Frederick Schmeckebier, A.B. Thesis: History of the 
Know-Nothing Party in Maryland. 

St. George Leakin Sioussat, A.B. Thesis: History of Highway 
Legislation in Maryland, and its Influence on the Economic Develop- 
ment of the State. 

Charles William Sommerville, A. B., B.S. Thesis: Robert Goodloe 


Harper. 


William Taylor Thom, A.B. Thesis: 7he Struggle for Religious 
Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists. 


University of Minnesota.—Harry R. Danner. Thesis: Legal Status 
of American Indians. 

Hannah Robie Sewall. Thesis: 7heory of Value up to Adam 
Smith. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Herbert Eugene Bolton. Thesis: 
The Free Negro in the South Before the Civil War. 

Cheesman Abiah Herrick. Thesis: /ndentured Labor in Pennsyi- 
vania. 

Edward Sherwood Meade. Thesis: Production and Value of Gold 
and Silver. 

University of Wooster.—Rev. Charles R. Nugent, A.M. Thesis: 
The Law of Moses as an Exemplary Constitution. 

Rev. Joseph Lawman, A.M. Thesis: 7he Lower House in Legis- 
lation. 

Yale University.—Edward Day Collins, B.A. Thesis: 7he Royal 
African Company: a Study of the English Trade to Western Africa, 
under Chartered Companies, from 1585 to 1750. 
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hesis; Jndustrial Organization and Regula- 

tions in the American Colonies. 

Albert Galloway Keller, B. A. Thesis: 4 Sociological Study of the 
Iliad and Odessey. 

Arthur Power Lord, B.A. Thesis: Rise of Cardinal Richelieu 
During the Regency of Marie de Medicis. 

Walter Franklin Prince, B.A. Thesis: Studies in the History of 
Crime and Punishment in the Colonial Period. 


For the academic year 1899-1900, appointments to fellowships and 
post-graduate scholarships have been made in the leading American 
colleges, as follows: 


University of Alabama.— Fellowship in English and History, 
Frank H. Fielder, A. B. 


Bryn [Mawr College.—Fellowship in History, Ruthella Bernard 
Mory, A. M. Scholarship in History, Sara Henry Stites, A. B. 

University of Colorado.—Fellowship in History, Benjamin J. Fitz, 
A. M. 

Columbia University.—Universily Fellowships in American 
History, Charles L. Raper, A. B., William R. Smith, A. M., and 
Edwin P. Tanner, A. M.; in Economics, Jessie Eliphalet Pope, M. S., 
and Comadore E. Prevey, B.L.; in European History, Harry G. 
Plum, Ph. B., A. M., and James T. Shotwell, A. B.; in /niternationa/ 
Law, Thomas 1. Harris, A. M.; im Political Economy, Holland 
Thompson, Ph. B.; in Political Science, William M. Abell, A. M.; in 
Public Law, George S. Bowman, A. B.; in Sociology, Warren L.. Hoag- 
land, Jr., A. B.; Schiff Fellow in Political Science, William H. Fry, 


ee ° M.; University Scholarships in Constitutional Law, Edwin C. 


Woolley, A. B.; im Economics, Albert Britt, A. B., and Albert C. 
Whitaker, A. B.; in European History, Philip E. Brodt, A. B., and 
Bobert K. Richardson, A. B.; in History, Earl E. Sperry, Ph. B.; in 
Political Science, Ralph H. Graves, A. M.; in Sociology, William G. 
MacFarlane, A. M., and Edward B. Nitchie, A. B.; President’s Uni- 
versity Scholarship in International Law, Walter P. Bordwell, B. 1..; 
in Public Law, Edwin A. Greenlaw, A. M. 

Harvard University.—Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellowship in 
International Law, William Bennett Munro. Harris Fellowship in 
History, Norman Maclaren Trenholm. Henry Lee Memorial Fellow- 
ship in Economics, William Lyon Mackenzie King. /aine Fellow- 
ship in Economics, Frederick Alexander Bushee. Rogers Fellowship 
in History, Sidney Bradshaw Fay. Derby Scholarshipin History and 
Government, James Horace Patten. Townsend Scholarship in His- 
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tory, George Hubbard Blackslee. University Scholarships in History, 
George Henry Johnston, Francis Samuel Philbrick and Arthur Herbert 
Wild. 

University of IMinois.— Fellowships in Economics and History, A. 
E. Paine, A. B., and H. W. Quaintance, A. B. 

Johns Hopkins University.—/¢e//owship in Economics, George 
Ernest Barnett, A. B.; im History, Charles Clinton Weaver, A. B. 
Hopkins Honorary Scholarships in History, W.S. Drewry, A. B., and 
W. S. Myers, A.B. Hopkins Scholarships in History, R. D. W. Con- 
nor and P. L,. Groome, A. B.; im Political Science, E. S. Askew. 

University of Nebraska.— Fellowships in American History, C. E. 
Persinger, A. B., and Mrs. Anna Yeomans Reed, A. B. University 
Scholarship in Economics, Cecil Pugh, A. B. 

Ohio State University.—Zmerson McMillin Fellow in Economics, 
Wilber E. Mann, Ph. B. 

Princeton University.—2oudinot Historical Fellowship, A. S. 
Weston, A. B. South East Club University Fellowship in Social 
Science, J. C. Dunning, A. B. Special Fellowship in History, Alex- 
ander Armstrong, Jr., A. B. 

University of Pennsylvania. — Senior Harrison Fellow in 
American History, Herbert Eugene Bolton, B. L., Ph. D.; i” Econo- 


mics, Edwin Sherwood Meade, A. B., Ph. D.; /7arrison Fellow in 
American History, Claude Halstead Van Tyne, A. B.; in Economics, 
Frederick Albert Cleveland, Ph. B.; in European History, William 
Ezra Lingelbach, A. B.; in Political Science, William Harvey Allen, 
A. B. Fellow at Large on the Harrison Foundation in American 
History, Carl Lotus Becker, B. L.; im Sociology, James Edward 
Hagerty, A. B. 
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NOTES. 
THE WORK OF THE Statistics Department of the City of Boston 
should receive the attention of students of municipal government. 
The first work of the bureau was a study and analysis of the city’s 
accounts, with the purpose of rendering them intelligible toall. This 
has borne fruit in a series of special publications of which the latest, 
No. 3,* deals with the Receipts and Expenditures of Ordinary Rev- 
enue, 1893-97. The bureau has begun the publication of a monthly 
bulletin f in which sixteen tables give a useful summary of the more 
recent periodical returns for the city and focus ina single publication 
a mass of material, otherwise scattered through a series of documents. 
The appendix gives some interesting figures on municipal affairs in 
Berlin, Paris, and other Massachussetts cities. The success of this 
bureau should be a stimulus to other cities. 


THE LIVELY CuRIOsITYy which has been excited in the United States 
by our island possessions will insure a warm welcome to Mr. Dinwid- 
die’s book on Porto Rico.{ The public has been richly provided in the 
past year with literature upon these regions, but has as yet no sufficient 
criteria of its merit. For the time being and until our knowledge of 
our new possessions shall have become more profound, the best will of 
necessity be the most readable book. Mr. Dinwiddie’s work should 
take a good place judged by this standard. He is a facile writer of 
the better style of newspaper correspondent, with a lively sense for 
news, who gives us a readable narrative of his impressions. The 
book covers everything that one might wish to know about Porto 
Rico, abounds in illustrations from photographs, well selected to por- 
tray local conditions, and lacks only a map to make it a satisfactory, 
if somewhat discursive description of conditions on the island. 


THE INADEQUACY of socialism is the theme of M. Eugéne d’ Eich- 
thal’s latest work, ‘‘ Socialisme et Problémes Sociaux.’ 3 The author 


* City of Boston, Statistics Department, Special Publications No. 3. Receipts and 
Expenditures of Ordinary Revenue, 1893-97. Quarto. Pp. 139. Boston : Municipal 
Printing Office, 1899. 

+ City of Boston, Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics Department. Vol.i, Nos. 1-5. 
May, 1899. Quarto. Pp. 27. Boston: Municipal Printing Office, 1899. 

t Porto Rico: Its Conditions and Possibilities. By WILLIAM DINWIDDIE. Illus 
trated. Pp. 293. Price, $2.50. Harper Brothers, 1899. 

2 Pp. 269. Price, 2.50 fr. Paris: F. Alcan, 1899. 
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points out clearly the decline of scientific socialism by showing the 
“fi confusion and chaos into which socialistic theory has fallen since the 
death of Marx. Not only has a multitude of discordant writers 
arisen ‘‘ who know not Marx,’’ but some of the principal points of his 
doctrine are now rejected by those who profess to be socialists. On 
the other hand, “ electoral socialism,” the socialism of political par- 
_ ties, has become a mere bundle of vague and empty promises intended 
to catch votes. Even in the recent rise of a socialistic doctrine based 
upon the metaphysics of idealism the author sees no improvement, 
since the professors of this latter school of thought have arbitrarily 
constructed for themselves an unreal world in which unreal social 
remedies cure unreal evils. Where then may we look for a remedy? 
M. d’Eichthal sees two promising features of human society which, 
while not offering a ‘‘solution,’’ may yet materially ameliorate our 
. conditions; these are, first, the altruistic spirit, which the author 
declares is rapidly growing, and second, the esthetic instinct. The 
love of the beautiful is especially valuable in a social sense, since it 
7 supplements economic utility. Modern economic theory and social-_ 
ism both fall far short of the truth, the author believes, because they 
_ rest upon the presumption that human welfare depends wholly upon — 
_ economic satisfaction. The important satisfaction to be derived from 
- the artistically beautiful is usually ignored by economists and social- 
_ ists alike, hence the immense social value of a widespread appreciation 
of art as advocated by Ruskin, Guyau and Tolstoi. The work is_ 
_ distinguished by its clearness and lucidity of style and by considerable _ 
; originality of critical thought. 


AN ANNOTATED EDITION of the civil service law of New York State* — 
has just appeared. It traces the development of civil service legisla- 
tion in the state, and describes briefly the changes wrought by the 
" 74 present law. Under the new law city regulations of the civil service 
' have been subordinated to the state commission, a move which was 
inspired by former attempts to ‘‘take the starch out of the law,’’ and 
by the present Democratic control of New York City. A brief sum- | 
mary of the more important judicial decisions is given after each 
_ section of the law. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of Inama-Sternegg’s Deutsche Wirtschafts- 
: geschichte’’+ has recently appeared. It contains a description of the 


ba 


* By Davip H. Hunt. Pp. 53. Price, socents. New York : Courier Publishing 
Company, 1899. 
+ Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte in den letzten Jahrhunderten des Mittelaiters. 
xxi, 455. Price,12M. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 18q9. 
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expansion of the German people in Europe between the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries. The movement of population, agrarian condi- 
tions and the formation of classes are the principal subjects treated. 
In the last volume the author will treat of the conditions of industry, 
commerce, money and credit. The material presented in the third 
volume of the work is carefully sifted and exhaustively treated. 
The subject is not one to appeal to the general reader and the 
abundance of detail at times obscures the main thought. The form 
of statement is somewhat careless, the authorat one time declar- 
ing that the social order of the old Germans rested on the funda- 
mental idea of personal freedom, at another, that those persons who 
were not free-born belonged to the household of the lord and that the 
lord himself was not free but was bound to his king, his clan and his 
tribe. Aside from these defects the work is, in many respects, the 
best that has yet appeared in the field of German economic history.* 


ONE OF THE latest and best popular descriptions of what are some- 
what figuratively called ‘‘our new possessions,’’ is given in ‘“‘ Our 
Island Empire,’’t just issued from the press. Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines are described more or less in detail, with 
a brief historical sketch of each. The author has studied each group 


under several heads, ¢. g., Physical Conditions, Manners and Customs, 
Political Conditions, Commerce, Agriculture, Industries, etc. Maps 
of each district are given, and the general treatment, while system- 
atic, is yet popular in tone. The sources of information are unfortu- 
nately not given, but the book has considerable value owing to its 
convenient presentation of information concerning the every day life 
of the people, their political and economic conditions. 


‘* PROCLAMATIONS AND DECREES DURING THE WAR WITH SPAIN,”’ 
is the title of a highly valuable collection of documents just issued by 
the Department of State at Washington. The compilation includes 
all the declarations of neutrality by foreign countries, the proclama- 
tions of the President, orders of the War and Navy Departments 
relating to the occupation of Santiago, the instructions to blockading 
vessels and the decrees of the Spanish Government in relation to the 
rules of war. 


* Contributed by Dr. V. G. Simkhowitsch, New York City. 
+ By CHARLES MoRRIS. Pp. 488. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
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CENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION OF LiguoR Laws* is a discussion 

of a movement which is rapidly taking place throughout the 

United States in the control of the liquor traffic. The old method of 

independent local regulation and administration is found to be 

incompatible with new surroundings and a more highly organized 

_ system of centralization is taking its place. The author distinguishes 

four different kinds of administrative activity which the state may 

develop toward the liquor traffic, accordingly as that traffic is regarded 

as (1) an open traffic subject only to taxation and moderate safe- 

: guards ; (2) a dangerous though necessary business to be surrounded 
by special safeguards ; (3) a criminal enterprise, to be suppressed, or, 
(4) a subject of governmental monopoly or direct control. In all of _ 

r these cases, as they are represented in the various American common- 

_ wealths, the author finds that administrative centralization is growing 

or has already developed to a considerable extent. It would be of 

great interest to ascertain definitely the practical results of the new 


‘2 


‘systems as compared with the old. 


_ ‘THE GENERAL TREND of political theory represented by the Collége 
Libre des Sciences Sociales, of Paris, is well illustrated by Monsieur 
Tarde’s latest work, Les Transformations du Pouvoir.”t The doc- 
trine that political development is largely determined by economic 
factors is not new, but it is not generally accepted. Monsieur Tarde 
has endeavored to formulate how our environment affects changes 
in the form and in the possession of political power; he finds 
_ that the desires and beliefs of the people determine these changes. 
Desires and beliefs, however, are in their turn caused by new inven- 
tions and discoveries in the fields of industry, art, philosophy, etc. 
_ The first efforts to tame and breed animals led to the formation of > 
_ mew econoniic occupation, viz., herding; the desires of human beings | 
were directed into a new path, a new economic interest arose, and with | 
it a change of political power. There resulted the peculiar patri- — 
archal state. Instances of a similar development wrought by changes 
in belief, the author declares, may be seen in the attempts to explain — 
natural phenomena by purely mechanical causes. Such attempts neces- 
sarily weakened the older beliefs and superstitions, such as animism, 
fetichism, etc., and thereby wrought a corresponding political change. 


The author believes that the general tendency of political develop- _ 7 


ment, so far as such a general tendency exists, is from a chaos of con- 


*By CLEMENT M. L. Sites, LL. B., Ph. D. Columbia University Studies in 


- ‘History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. X, No. 3. Pp. 162. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1899. 
+Pp. x, 266. Price,6fr. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1899. _ a5 a 
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flicting, discordant political forces toward a harmonious centralization 

of power. This change is, of course, produced by new discoveries, 
economic and otherwise, and by the expansive force of parr 
The work is an exceedingly interesting, thoughtful and original con- — 
tribution to the literature of politics, but is rather heavily weighted _ : 
with sociological ‘‘ laws.’’ : 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CHILE, with recent amendments, has been 
translated * into English and published in pamphlet form. It is an 
interesting and well-ordered instrument of government. The Chileans, __ 

_ who are sometimes called the Yankees of South America, have wisely | ‘ae 

_ abstained from copying North American institutions too closely. The 
natural tendency of South American governments toward a strong 
executive has been freely recognized in the provisions relating to the 

president, while the relations between executive and legislative have — 
been harmoniously arranged. The constitution as amended will 
prove of considerable value to those who are interested in the study 

of Latin-American institutions. 


THE NIGER TERRITORY is weil described in the recently published 
report t of Commandant Toutée, the head of an exploring expedition 

_ sent out by the French government in 1894-95. Much valuable infor- 

_ mation of a sociological nature concerning the different races inhabit- — 

_ ing this district was secured and has been conveniently arranged by 3 
the author. The observations made by the author lead to the belief 
that the Niger region has been subject to innumerable invacions by _ 
tribes from the distant interior and that the widely differing customs _ 

_ of adjacent districts are to be accounted for on this ground. 


_ Dr. Tuomas K. URDABL has chosen a rather unusual subject for 
a a doctor’s dissertation and has treated it excellently.{| He has 
endeavored to present the fee system in its theoretical, historical, 
- social aspects and to make clear the nature of fees and their 
_ present importance in the United States. The chapters on the theory 
of fees, the present fee system, the legal and social aspects of fees will 
Bones suggestive and interesting reading even for those who may not 
agree with Dr. Urdahl’s definition of a fee, or with his judgment as to 
Ms the practical effects of abolishing fees. The most important parts of 


_ * The Political Constitution of Chile, with Amendments to May 1, 1899. Translated | 
rm by C. W. Tooke. Urbana, IIl.: Herald Press, 1899. 
+ Du Dahomé au Sahara. Pp. xii, 272. Price, 3.50 fr. Paris: A. Colin, 1899. 


ss The Fee System in the United Staies. By THomas K. URDAHL, Ph. D. Pp. xii, — 
242. Madison, Wisconsin, 1898. : 
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the book are those containing citations from legal decisions in the 
various states, in which particular Dr. Urdahl has made a real contri- 
bution to his subject, while the chief defect of the thesis is its too 
great comprehensiveness, in tracing the history of fees from the early 
days of Greece and Rome, down through the Middle Ages. The fee 
begins to appear in a strange light when we are told that the sacra- 
mentum in the actio sacramenti was a fee, and still stranger is the 
statement that werge/d was a fee. 

There are a few slips of the pen, as where the writer speaks of the 
‘* Massachusetts Bay Colony’’ in 1798 (p. 105); and there are also 
some typographical errors. A bibliography is added, but unfortu- 
nately no index, for which the table of contents is no adequate sub- 
stitute. 


In Hs ‘‘ History of American Coinage,”’* Mr. David K. Watson has 
given a clear account of our monetary legislation. He has made a 
careful study of the laws and public documents relating to coinage, 
and has presented the results of his study in a straightforward, read- 
able narrative. For those who are unfamiliar with the subject, and 
are unaccustomed to the often-times dreary study of public documents, 
the work will serve a useful purpose. The author disclaims any aim 
at comprehensiveness, and does not often go back of the laws to dis- 
cover the motives which lay behind them. He confines his attention 
to coinage exclusively, and the reader gets no hint of the subsidiary 
place which, until recent years, it has occupied in our currency, or 
even of its relation in earlier times to bank issues and paper money. 


REVIEWS. 

European History: An Outline of its Development. By GRORGE 
BURTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale University. Pp. 
xxviii, 377. Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1899. 

The historical text-book of to-day is entering a new stage in its de- 
velopment, at least so far as the United States is concerned. It can 
no longer be acompilation only of facts and statements, a mere retailer 
of information, a condensed account of a nation’s history. It must 
become a working instrument, a handbook not only of facts but of refer- 
ences and suggestions, a guide to further knowledge, a stimulus to the 
student to get beyond the bounds of its pages and to launch out into 
the larger world of standard works, special treatises and original 


* History of American Coinage. By Davip K. WATSON. Pp. 278. New York and 
London: Putnams, 1899 
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authorities. It aims not to make the pupil a cyclopeedia of infor- 
mation but a self-reliant scholar, knowing where and how to get more 
facts if he wants them, willing to take a suggestion and eager to fol- 
low it up. The idea of the modern text-book in the United States is 
very different from that which underiay the more antiquated and dull 
but still extant variety, where the Advanced History followed the 
Short History and the Short History followed the Elementary History, 
and the three differed in no way save in the number of pages and 
amount of detail. 

Professor Adams has written what must be considered one of the 
best text-books of its kind, and the most serviceable handbook of 
general history that has thus far seen the light. This is not due 
entirely to the fact that it is rich in bibliography, reference and sug- 
gestion. It is because Professor Adams has given us a text that is no 
compilation from others, but is in all parts theauthor’sown. The 
work is characterized by a freshness in the point of view that is quite 
unusual in a text-book, as, ¢.g., the author’s views on Anglo-Saxon 
expansion and the growth of world politics (Part VII, Chapter VII). 

The work opens with a chapter on primitive Europe and the Orient 
and follows the successive stages in the development of European 
civilization to the present time. There are also supplemental chapters 
on the growth of the English and American constitutions and on sci- 
entific and economic advance since the Renaissance. A general list 
of books for the teacher and shorter lists for both teacher and pupil are 
placed at the beginning of each chapter. There are also marginal refer- 
ences on every page toa few of the best accessible standard authorities, 
to collections of sources and to novels, and brief but suggestive summa- 
ries of a general character are given at the beginning of each of the 
seven parts into which the book is divided. At the end of each chap- 
ter the author has placed topics for assigned study and for review, 
together with brief bibliographies of a few special subjects. Numerous 
maps, charts, tables and illustrations accompany the text. 

Professor Adams intends the book for college students, and for these 
it will be indeed admirable, as well as for others of the same degree 
of advancement. The college teacher will welcome the book as an 
efficient ally in the work of interesting his students in the subject. 

But Professor Adams leaves the problem of the secondary or pre- 
paratory school still unsolved, and so, it must be confessed, have also 
Professor Channing and Dr. Botsford, who with Professor Adams have 
produced the very best text-books of the kind mentioned above. The 
complaint of the teacher seems to be that the text is in each of these 
cases too difficult for the comprehension of the average pupil between 
fourteen and seventeen years of age. Can this be remedied and can 
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the preparatory student receive the benefit of the new and more 
enlightened method adopted in these works? This is an important 
question to answer now that publishers are aiming to meet the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Seven and are urging historical 
scholars to undertake the preparation of new text-books. Such text- 
books must appear in a much more simple form, with more narrative, 
more dates, and more of the picturesque in combination with the 
evolutionary than is true of Professor Adams’ work. 

There are a few errors in the work and some statements that seem 
open to criticism. It is not strictly true to say that Calvin took up 
his residence at Geneva in 1536 and there spent the remainder of his 
life (p. 319). In view of the obscurity that surrounds the subject, it is 
perhaps not best to charge Ferdinand II. with having Wallenstein 
killed (p. 352); it seems more reasonable to suppose that Wallenstein 
stands to Ferdinand II. much as Thomas a Becket stands to Henry II. 
On page 454, Professor Adams has seemingly confused the triple 
agreement known as the Holy Alliance with the quadruple treaty of 
November 20, 1815, and his brevity is, in the paragraph in question, 
not only confusing but misleading. On page 472 he calls the Dele- 
gations in Austria-Hungary ‘‘a kind of federal legislature ;’’ how can 
that be a legislature that makes no laws? On page 470, the 
author is quite wrong in saying that it was the vote in the Federal 
Diet on Bismarck’s proposal to revise the Germanic constitution 
that decided Prussia for war ; that proposal was, in fact, never brought 
to a vote in the Diet. In the maps there are a number of mistakes 
in names. The index and the table of contents are excellent. 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Municipal Monopolies. By EDWARD W. BEMIS, JOHN R. Commons, 
FRANK PARSONS, M.N. BAKER, F. A. C. PERRINE, Max WEST. 
One vol., 691 pp., appendices and index. Cloth, $2.00. (Vol. xvi. 
Crowell’s Library of Economics and Politics. ) 


To judge from the recent literature on city affairs, one would infer 
that the municipal problem has resolved itself into a question of the 
proper adjustment of relations between public service corporations and 
the public authority. Nor would this inference be very far from the 
truth. In every one of the larger cities of the United States this ques- 
tion seems to be the only one upon which it is possible to concentrate 
public interest. At every conference of the National Municipal 
League, the League of American Municipalities and other civic organi- 
zations, the rules which should regulate the granting of franchises 
occupy an important place in the discussions. 
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MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES. 


of privileges granted during the ’60’s and ’70’s. A series of state ae 
local investigating commissions, together with a few monographic 
studies of private inquirers, have furnished a body of material on — 
basis of which comparative studies are now being made. 

The volume which Professor Bemis has edited and to which he a 
so largely contributed, contains a series of such comparative re sl 
covering the whole field of municipal franchises ;—water works, gas, 
electric lighting and street railways. For some reason or other the 
telephone has been included, although Professor Parsons has great 
difficulty in showing why this should be regarded as a municipal 
monopoly. It is inevitable that a work of this character should lack 
unity and evenness of treatment. By far the best chapters in the book 
are those by Professors Bemis, Commons and Parsons on ‘‘ Municipal — 
Electric Lighting,’’ ‘‘ Street Railways’ and ‘‘ The Legal Aspects of * 
Monopoly”’ respectively. 

If there is any one lesson which the editor has been anxious to im- 
press upon his readers, it is the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
maintaining an effective control over the grantees of franchises. The 
experience of Europe and America is marshaled with such continued 
emphasis on this fact that the suspicion of strong prejudices against 
private ownership is aroused. Every chapter is a strong plea for _ 
municipal ownership. Because of an evident antipathy against pri- — 
vate corporations the writers have failed to give them credit for the 
services which they have performed. The primary question in the 
discussion of municipal monopolies is the character of the service 
enjoyed by the public rather than the amount of return to the public 
treasury. A well-developed street railway system is of far greater — 

importance to the social welfare and economic efficiency of the popu- 
lation than an adequate return to the city treasury. It is true that a 
combination of both these elements constitutes the ideal system. In | 
the desire to attain it, however, we must bear in mind that any sys 
tem which discourages rapid improvement defeats its own purpose. 
The striking contrast in the street railway service of American and 
European cities carries with it some important lessons. Every one 
_ will agree with the anthors of these monographs that our happy-go- 
_ Tucky policy in granting franchises must give way to a more definite 
system. Inthe granting of privileges, however, we must keep the 
_ character of the service in mind rather than the money payment for 
the franchise. This does not mean that, in order to have efficient ser- 
vice, it is necessary to make gratuitous offers of valuable franchises. ’ 
In any scientific treatment of the subject, however, the various factors 
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involved must be carefully weighed and debits and credits adjusted 
after due deliberation. In reading ‘‘ Municipal Monopolies’’ one 
has the feeling that an excellent brief for municipal ownership has 
been written, but that the mass of valuable material which it contains 
might be made the basis for a rejoinder by opposing counsel. The 
authors would certainly have made a deeper impression had they 
adopted a more impartial tone. So good a cause is best served by 
scrupulously fair treatment. a = 


University of Pennsylvania. 
The Growth of Democracy in the United States. By F. A. CLEVE- 
LAND. Pp. xvii, 532. Price, $1.50. Chicago: Quadrangle Press, 
‘Throughout the treatise, instead of ‘‘ growth of democracy ’’ the 
author employs the felicitous expression ‘evolution of popular co- 
operation in government.’”’ This would have made a most fitting 
title for the book, since it is just this conception which the book 
contributes of special value to students of political science. The 
substitution of ‘‘ popular co-operation in government”’ for ‘‘ repre- 
sentation ’’ would avoid many quibbles and abstractions in political 
writings. The crudest societies and the most absolute oligarchies 
have known representation— popular co-operation in government is a 
modern product, which has changed and must ever change with the 
conditions which form the basis for social organization. Therefore, it 
is a development which must be studied as one phase of the general 
evolution of society, asa phase of social organization. This book 
traces the evolution of institutional provisions for popular co-opera- 
tion in government of the American colonies and of the United States. 
The beginnings of the modern state were in the mediaeval trade 
organizations, where industrial co-operation, based on contract, was 
the fundamental principle. The modern state is a cloak which is put 
on by the industrial organization. The treaty of Westphalia marked 
the triumph of industrialism over absolutism. The last attempt to 
revive the predatory state in American colonial establishment failed 
because the environment of society in America was such that none 
other than an industrial state could live. In chapter two is treated 
the evolution of popular co-operation in government in the American 
colonies. This chapter shows by testimony which comes home to 
every American, the author’s contention that in the colonies we find 
an epitome of the development of the modern state. The industrial 
forces of society were dominant from the beginning and were the 
leading factors in every new political formation. 
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VINCIAL GOVERNOR IN ENGLISH COLONIEs. 


PRO 

Of especial value are the chapters which present the historical 
summary of modification and growth in our institutions. These are 
full of historic data and references which make the book of great 
value to the student. This abundant material is supplemented, 
furthermore, by an appendix containing the Corrupt Practices Acts of 
Great Britain and Massachusetts; the Tramways Act of Great Britain, 
and the Wisconsin Act to Regulate the Granting of Municipal Fran- 
chises; Statistics and Tabular Statements of Laws Concerning Capital 
and Labor, Debtor and Creditor, Taxation, etc. 

The original material is of considerable value and in presenting it 
the author has saved the student a vast amount of labor. In the 
arrangement and analysis of the material, the book is faulty. Itisa 
strange admixture of history, political science, economics, law, 
sociology, etc. There is frequently a confusion of technical termi- 
nologies, while to the specialist it must often appear quite elliptical. 
The historian would criticise the chapter devoted to colonial gov- 
ernment while the general reader will find it difficult to obtain a 
a clear idea of the forces which evolved our system. The growth of 
the unwritten constitution is effectively presented and its importance 
thoroughly appreciated. 

The modifications of private and public law as a result of popular 
co-operation, the numerous provisions against the arbitrary use of legis- 
lative power, the legislation relative to Capital and Labor, and Debtor 
and Creditor, are all summarized in a way which shows an enormous 
amount of detailed study. The results will prove of greatest service 
to speakers and students who may not have time to consult the original 
sources. The limits of the work do not permit of an exhaustive or 
even a fair treatment of such problems as taxation, control of corpora- 
tions, etc., and it is but natural that the treatment given should 
misrepresent the author’s general attitude with reference to such 
serious problems. 

The special value of the book lies in the objective presentation of 
our early institutional development by means of original material. : 

W. H. ALLEN. 

Philadelphia. 
The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of North America. 

By Evarts B. GREENE, Professor of History in the University of 

Illinois. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. VII.) Pp. x, 292. 

Price, $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 


All students of American colonial history will welcome this 
thorough and scientific study of one of the most important subjects in 
the field of the British colonial administration prior to 1763. The 
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author has intentionally limited himself to a comparative study ma 
the office of governor of the so-called provincial governments, ‘“ 
term including proprietary as well as royal governments,” as dis. 
tinguished from the office of the elective executive in the corporate 
colonies. In the corporate colonies, such as Massachusetts prior to 
1684, Connecticut and Rhode Island, the executive stood on an essen- 
tially different footing. In a brief but comprehensive introductory 
chapter, devoted to the evolution of the provincial government, the 
_ gradual tendency of the royal province to supplant all other forms of 
colonial government is clearly shown ; thus, after 1729, eight of the 
colonies which later became a part of the United States, had been 
brought into direct relation with the crown. This was accomplished 
only after many trials, experiments and controversies, and the 
repeated efforts of the Board of Trade. The second chapter 
deals with the evolution of the provincial executive through its 
various forms, from the collegiate to its ultimate type, the single 
executive, appointed by the crown and assisted and checked by a 
- council appointed by the same power, but toa large degree dependent 
upon the governor. In nine succeeding chapters the author 
presents, in detail, a discussion of the position, functions and pre- 
rogatives of the governor, both as agent of the home government, 
and in his relations with the other organs of government in the 
colonies, namely, the council, the judiciary and the assembly. In 
these chapters may be found careful and impartial answers to such 
important questions as: What were the qualifications of a pro- 
vincial governor? What sort of men were appointed? What kind 
of service were they expected to render directly to the crown and 
indirectly to the colonists? How were their actions guided and 
controlled by the home government, or checked and thwarted by the 
colonists ? 

The method by which appointments, in some instances, were 
secured ‘‘ were similar to those employed in the other depart- 
ments of the British public service in the days of the Whig ascend- 
ency.”’ Thus we find the Board of Trade, which formally recommended 
appointments to the king in council, stating in 1715 that ‘‘ govern- 
ments have bin sometimes given as a reward for services done to the 
crown and with design that such persons should thereby make their 
fortunes. But they are generally obtained by the favour of great 
men to some of their dependants or relations, and they have bin 
sometimes given to persons who were obliged to divide the profit of 
a them with those by whose means they were procured. The qualifica- 
tions of such persons for government being seldom considered.” 
_ This severe but just indictment seems to have led to little change in 
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practice, and the result of this policy might well serve as a warning 
to nations of the present day about to enter upon colonial enterprises. 
‘‘The main clue to a correct understanding of the powers of the 
provincial governor,”’ writes the author, ‘‘is to be found in the vice- 
regal character of his office. He was the agent, the representative of 
the crown.”’ 

As such, the governor’s position was far more complex than is the 
case with the modern executive of an American Commonwealth. In 
fact it required the entire colonial period to differentiate the govern- 
ment into its several departments. Thus the colonial governor, in 
addition to his purely executive functions, held close and important 
relations to the judiciary and the legislature, either through his being 
an integral part of the same or owing to the fact that these depart- 
ments depended so largely upon him for their existence. His power 
over the legislative branch, however, was in large measure counter- 
acted and checked by the power over the purse to which the Assembly 
in the several colonies tenaciously clung. Three chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of the relations between the executive and the legisla- 
tive departments; full as this is, we could wish that it had been 
extended to a more elaborate consideration of the contests between 
the two departments. The provincial governor had a difficult and 
delicate position to fill. 

The governor and the assembly represented opposing principles and 
interests. The governor, as the agent of the imperial government and 
representative of the king, stood for the monarchical principle and 
British interests, while the assembly, as the representative of the 
people, stood for democracy,—toward which frontier communities 
naturally tend,—and for what they regarded as “‘ the rights of English- 
men.’’ Thus it is seen that the conflict was inevitable, and must 
continue until either the executive or the assembly was definitely 
master. The executive, in the long run, proved to be the weaker and 
the assembly issued from the struggle victorious. 

Although the work is based upon a study of the printed sources 
only, fortunately these were both sufficiently numerous and typical 
to enable the author to present a picture of the office of provisional 
governor, which, in all its essential features, appears to be life-like and 
accurate. It is not too high praise to say that Professor Greene’s 
monograph is an excellent example, both in its general character 
and in the methods employed, of the new historical school, and is 
deserving of its place in the Harvard Historical Series. 

American scholars, until recent years, have regarded the history of 
the colonial period too exclusively from the colonial point of view, 
and too little from the British or imperial side. It is now being 
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realized that the imperial policy, the organs of colonial administration 
and the institutional and organic connection between the various 
parts of the empire, must be taken into consideration before we can 
hope adequately to understand the history of the period. 


HERMAN V. AMES. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Lectures on the Fourleenth Article of Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. By Wiit1amM D. GuTHRIE. Pp. xxviii, 265. 
Price, $2.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1898. 


The most interesting constitutional questions which now come 
before the United States Supreme Court are those connected with the 
interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment. No term passes in 
which the court is not called upon to construe the sweeping phrases 
in which the statesmen of the Reconstruction Period attempted to 
embody the results of the Civil War. At a single term (October 
Term, 1896), the Amendment was discussed in twenty-one cases, 
fifteen of which turned upon its interpretation. At the following 
term a most important decision was made. The opening clause 
defining citizenship was applied to the case of a child born in the 
United States of Chinese parents, and the child was held to be a 
citizen even though his parents cannot be naturalized. (United States 
v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 649.) The other parts of the Amend- 
ment, particularly those relating to due process of law and the equal 
protection of the laws, are less capable of definitive interpretation 
and may be expected to occupy the attention of the court for a long 
time to come. 

It is altogether too early to expect any elaborate and well-rounded 
treatise upon this the newest branch of our constitutional law. The 
decisions are numerous and many of them conflicting. But in the 
meantime discussions of decisions rendered and of the principles 
underlying them will form an important part of our legal literature. 

Such a work is Mr. Guthrie’s volume. It is made up of lectures 
which were delivered before the Dwight Alumni Association of New 
York. The lectures are five in number. The first relates to the 
history of the Amendment, and in refutation of the views as to its 
scope set forth by Mr. Justice Miller in the Slaughter House Cases, 
extracts from the debates in Congress upon the adoption of the 
Amendment are given. A considerable part of the chapter is devoted 
to a eulogy of our judicial system which has no apparent bearing 
upon the subject under discussion. The second lecture is entitled 
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‘*The Principles of Construction and Interpretation,’’ and consists of ‘7 
a series of discursive observations which, while unobjectionable in 
themselves, fall far short of what their title leads us to ce 
About half the chapter is devoted to a summary of casesin which the 
court has interpreted the Amendment. Mes 
In the third lecture, which treats of ‘‘due process of law,’’ and . = 
the fourth lecture, which is on ‘‘ the equal protection of the laws,’’ we 
find the most valuable parts of the book. Inthe former some of the _ 
leading cases are grouped together and reviewed underthe headsof __ 
_ the police power, the power of eminent domain, the power of taxation, — 
and civil and criminal procedure. A considerable portion of the fourth 
lecture is devoted to a discussion of the political aspects of progress 
sive taxation especially as applied to inheritances. In Mr. Guthrie's 
judgment the attempt to apply this principle is but a step toward 
socialism. 
The fifth and final lecture deals with the rules of practice of the 
federal courts. Emphasis is laid upon one much-needed amendment 
of the law regulating appeals. As the law now stands, an appeal can _ 
be taken from the decision of a State court in a case involving the 
- constitutionality of a federal law only when the decision is adverse — 
to the law. It has frequently happened that statutes upheld by $ 
the State courts have later been declared unconstitutional by the — 
federal supreme court. Thus uniformity of interpretation is de- 
feated. The matter could be remedied by giving the State the right 
appeal. 

An ample table of cases, a well annotated copy of the Constitution, 
and an analytical index add greatly to the value of the volume. The _ 
circumstances under which the lectures were prepared are perhaps a — 

sufficient excuse for their numerous shortcomings in the selection of — 

_ matter and the form of its arrangement. The author promises a andl 
_ elaborate work on the same subject. hs 

CaRL Evans Boyp. | 


‘The Financial History of Baltimore. By J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D. 
Pp. xvi, 397. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1899. ' 


Professor Hollander’s work might almost have been called the Muni- 

— elpal History of Baltimore. It includes not only a very complete treat- 

- ment of municipal functions, which necessarily forms a part of any satis- 

: factory work on municipal finance, but also some consideration of the 
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administrative organization of the city at different periods; for ‘‘ at no 
time has there been any important change in the organization of the a 
city government or in the essential features of its economic life, with- __ a 
out corresponding effect upon municipal finances.’’ The history of * 4 
Baltimore as an incorporated city is divided into three periods, and for Aj 
each period the author has described municipal administration, muni- — 
cipal expenditure, municipal revenue, and municipal indebtedness, 
This historical matter is followed by a view of the city’s financesinthe _ 

year 1897 (the last under the old charter), a summary of the more 
important provisions of the new charter, and a final chapter on the 5; a 
financial outlook. Carefully compiled statistical appendices exhibit Wg 
the municipal receipts and expenditures classified according to source _ 
and purpose, the tax levies and assessments, and the growth of the 
funded debt and sinking funds. All this has evidently involved an 4g 
immense amount of painstaking labor, the result of which isa most _ 
valuable and interesting contribution to municipal finance. 

The history of Baltimore Town, up to its incorporation as a city at 
the close of 1796, is of financial interest chiefly by reason of the early 
development of special assessments. Other interesting features were 
the germ of a general property tax found in an equal tax on lots, the 
graduated house tax, certain specific taxes and licenses, and the rais- 
ing of public revenue by the favorite method of the lottery. The 
statutory limit of the city’s taxing power has been increased from time 
to time and even temporarily removed altogether, but ‘‘ the character- 
istic feature of the present financial condition of Baltimore is the 
pressure of increasing expenditure upon inelastic revenue.”’ 

The municipal authorities of Baltimore in the first half of the cen- 
tury apparently were predisposed in favorof municipal ownership of 
water works and even of street railways but lacked the enterprise 
necessary for such extensive undertakings. After two abortive 
attempts to secure a municipal water supply a franchise was granted 
to the Baltimore Water Company. After repeated efforts, culminating 
in a plebiscite, the water system was purchased by the city in 1854. 
The change resulted in reduced charges intended merely to cover the _ 
cost of administration. In 1832 municipal street railways, or “‘ branch 
railways,’’ were built in certain streets to connect with the new Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad; the work was done by contract, and the 
expense was defrayed by special assessments on the abutting property, — 
in a manner which has been recently proposed as a novel solution of " 
the municipal ownership problem. How these interesting lines were 
operated, and what ultimately became of the city’s interest in them, 
is not related. The further development of the street railway system 
was wee intrusted to private “mee At first the city was 
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paid one-fifth of the gross receipts as a “‘ park tax,’’ besides a license 
tax of $20 a car; the right of purchase at the end of fifteen-year ‘t 4 

a _ periods was also reserved, yet the first franchise was at once sold out — 
to a Philadelphia company at a good premium. But this practical — = 

‘hemes in the value of franchises was soon forgotten or disregarded ; for 

a not only was the license tax reduced to $5 a car, but the city’s share 

; _ of the gross receipts was first reduced by the council to 12 percent and 
then cut down by the state legislature to 9 per cent. The idea of 
‘municipal ownership also lost ground as time went on, for while the _ 
purchase of the railway lines was seriously considered as late as 1865, se 
the later franchises have contained no provision for acquisition by the — 

ity. Inthe case of the gas supply, also, while there was an occa- 
oa agitation in favor of municipal ownership, the actual reliance 
f the city was always upon private enterprise and “‘ competition,’’ so 
that ‘‘ within a limited period, Baltimore was afflicted with five suc- 
cessive gas companies, each of which tore up the most important — 
thoroughfares of the city and replaced them in a manner requiring 
early repair by the city.’”” When electric wires began to be put under- 

- ground those of the police and fire-alarm system were at first putin 
s conduits of a private company, but the situation in that respect 
has been partially reversed, and the city now has space to rent in its 
own conduits. 

Subsidies have constituted an important item in Baltimore’s bud-_ 
_gets—subsidies at first to railroads and canals, and later to private 

charitable institutions. ‘‘ The experience of Baltimore in granting 
public subsidies to private charities confirms in almost every detailthe 
results attained in other American cities. The cost to the city was — 
probably less than municipal institutions would have involved, but the 
benefits derived were certainly less satisfactory. Municipal subsidies 
stimulated the organization of unnecessary agencies and resulted in- 
the wasteful duplication of institutions.’? Under the new charter, in _ 
lieu of the lump payments formerly prevailing, the city paysacon- 
tract price for the public charges placed in private institutions. 

_ The later history of Baltimore is fairly typical of most American 
cities. While there has been no great scandal, the city’s financial 
athine have been ‘‘ conducted as no man of ordinary sagacity would 

ae his own private business,’’ ‘‘ upon a dull level of expensive 


mediocrity,’’ which Dr. Hollander believes to be as costly in the 
long run as an outright looting of the treasury, though the loss is 
_ incapable of calculation. It is anticipated that the new charter will “s 
_ remedy many of these evils. 


-* Max WEST. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races. By 
Harry H. Jonnston, K.C. B. Pp. xiii, 319. Price, 65. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, 1899. 

Die Kolonialpolitik Grossbritanniens. Zweiter Theil. Vom Abdfall 
der Veretnigten Staaten bis zur Gegenwart. Von DR. ALFRED 
ZIMMERMANN. Pp. xiv, 407. Berlin, Ernst Siegfried Mittler und 
Sohn, 1899. 

Les Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte. EvGRNE AUBIN. Pp. x, 
290. Price, 3.50 /7. Paris, Armand Colin et Cie., Editeurs. 1899. 


Bf : : _ Of the scores of books on colonization which have appeared during 
>? > the past few months Sir Harry H. Johnston's ‘‘ History of the Coloni- 
zation of Africa by Alien Races ”’ stands easily first in general interest. 

“ : S _ This work is one of the Cambridge Historical Series, and as such it is 

am excellent book in excellent company. 
Rn _ The author has compressed into three hundred closely printed 
_-—s- pages the history of Africa from the foundation of Carthage in the 
a, ninth century before Christ down to the occupation of Khartum by 
ty Lord Kitchener after the battle of Omdurman—a period of nearly 
three thousand years. The first chapter of the book is devoted toa 
concise account of the origin of the Arab influence in Africa, an 
influence which has been strong enough to survive the invasions of 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Vandals, and the Turks, and to overcome 
the powerful race instincts of the Berber tribes. At the conclusion of 
the Arabian invasion of Africa, that is to say, at the beginning of the 
_ last quarter of the present century, north and central Africa were 
entirely Muhammadanized. ‘‘ Arabized Berbers ruled in north and 
_ north-west Africa; Arabized Turks ruled in north and north-east Africa; 
_ Arabized negroes ruled on the Niger and in the central Sudan; Arabs 
ruled more directly on the Nile and on the Nubian coast; and the 
_ Arabs of south Arabia and of "Oman governed the East African coast, 
and eventually carried their influence, and to some extent their rule, 
inland to the great central lakes, and even to the upper Congo.”’ 
Although the Portuguese influence in Africa is at the present day 
unimportant, Sir Harry Johnston has wisely devoted one of his longest 
c chapters to the recital of the early Portuguese explorations. The 
_ perusal of this chapter will impress the reader with the importance of 
Portugal’s pioneer work in the Dark Continent. Whilst we find here 
_ the familiar names of Henry the Navigator, Vasco de Gama, and Bartol- 
- omeo Diaz, an interesting account is given of the travels of the less 
_ known explorers, Diogo Cam, Tristan d’Acunha, Pero de Covilhaé, 
_ and Dr. Francisco de Lacerda e Almeida, the first European to under- 
- take the scientific exploration of southern Central Africa. 
var [248] 
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In regard to the slave trade I find myself in complete agreement _ 
with the author, who thus expresses his views on the subject: “ Yet 
about the African slave trade, as with most other instinctive human 
procedure, and the movements of one race against another, there is an — 
underlying sense of justice. . . . The races that will not work 
persistently and doggedly are trampled on, and in time displaced by 
those who do. Let the negro take this to heart; let him devote his 
fine muscular development in the first place to the setting of his own 
rank, untidy continent in order. If he will zo¢ work of his own free 
will, now that freedom of action is temporarily restored to him, if he 
will not till and manure and drain and irrigate the soil of his country _ 
in a steady, laborious way as do the Oriental and the European... 

_ then force of circumstances, the pressure of eager, hungry, impatient 
outside humanity, the converging energies of Europe and Asia will __ 
_ once more relegate the negro to a servitude which will be the alterna- __ 
tive—in the coming struggle for existence—to extinction.” 
A large portion of the book is naturally devoted to the colonization 
of Africa by the Dutch, the French and the British; and the author 
_ has succeeded in giving an admirably clear account of the origin and 
_ progress of the colonies of those countries as well as of the complex — =| 
_ conditions which have been created by their rivalry. In view of the | 
| present situation in South Africa the chapters relating to Dutch and 
_ British colonization have a special interest for students of colonial 
polities. 
‘The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the insertion of a — 
number of maps in which, by means of color-printing, the various _ 
_ topics dealt with in the volume are rendered more easily intelligible ~ 
= the reader. Thus, one map shows the distribution of the various 
African races at the commencement of the Christian era; another, 
the area of the Portuguese possessions at the beginning and at 
‘the end of the present century ; another, the slave-hunting areas 
and the routes of the slave caravans and slave ships; another, 
area of British colonies, protectorates, and spheres of 
at the beginning and at the end of the present century, and so 
forth. Notwithstanding a certain tendency to repetition, Sir Harry 
Johnston’s book is on the whole the best volume of its size on African y 
history which has fallen under my notice. : 
Another recent work which should prove of great value to Amer- 
 icans at the present time is Dr. Alfred Zimmermann’s “Kolonialpolitik — 
Grossbritanniens.”’ This work is the second part of the third vol-_ 
ume of a series undertaken by Dr. Zimmermann designed to 
present a complete view of European colonization. The first ae 
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Great Britain from the earliest times to the revolt of the American 
colonies; the second part, the one now under review, carries the 
story from that point down to the end of 1898. I hardly feel that the 
title of Dr. Zimmermann’s book is very appropriate, since the work 
is rather in the nature of a history of each British colony during 
the present century, than a connected account of England’s 
" _ policy towards her colonies. In fact, the subject indicated in 

the ‘title is only dealt with specifically in the last chapter of the 
book—‘ Die Britische Kolonialverwaltung und Kolonialpolitik im 
Allgemeinen.’’ 


concise, full of accurate statistical information, free from prejudice, 
4 _and, with a few exceptions, remarkably well informed on those more 
remote questions of colonial sentiment, which foreigners writing 
about the British colonies are so apt to misunderstand. In his pre- 
face Dr. Zimmermann gives the reader his estimate of the importance 
of England’s colonial policy as part of her general policy—an estimate 
to my mind very just. ‘‘Ist doch die Geschichte dar neueren Britischen 

Kolonialpolitik im wesentlichen zugleich die Geschichte der gesamm- 
ten auswartigen Politik Englands!’’ The volume is divided into 
five parts, dealing respectively with the colonization of Africa, the 
British West Indies, British North America, the British Empire in 


supplementary chapter deals with British Colonial Policy in general. 
In each part of the book statistics are given as to the revenue, expen- — 
diture, one debt, area, gupeiation, imports and exports of the several 


Papers. 

I may point out one subject in regard to which I believe Dr. Zim- 
mermann has failed to grasp the facts in his possession. After a most 
- suggestive passage on the influence which will be exerted on the com- 
mercial interests of the British West Indies by the American possession 
of Porto Rico, the Philippines and Hawaii, and by the probable 


for American colonial produce, Dr. Zimmermann says, referring to the ~ 
_ Barbadoes Conference of 1898, ‘‘ . . . der Wunsch nach Anschluss 
an die Vereinigten Staaten wurde unverhohlen laut.” If we are to 
7 _ understand by this that the author believes in the existence of any 


to the United States, it shows that he has failed to realize that the 
> Ss to which he refers was only expressed for effect and had, in fact, 


As a history of the various British Colonies the book is admirably _ 


Asia, and the British Empire in Australasia. An interesting introduc- : 
tory chapter describes the origin of the British world-power; and a 


check, are accurately transcribed from the British Parliamentary 


_ widespread sentiment in the British West Indies in favor of annexation — - 
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no serious significance. A residence of seven years in the West Indies 
has served to convince me that not only would the West Indians 
indignantly reject any proposition that they should become part of 
the United States, but that, were such political connection thrust upon 
them, the islands would have to be taken over by military force. It 
is necessary to realize that grumbling is looked on as the inalienable 
right of a Briton but that there isa great gulf between dissatisfac- 
and disloyalty. 

_ In his chapter on the British Colonial Policy in general, Dr. Zim- 
mermann shows a thorough appreciation of the various forces which 
have combined to produce the present state of feeling in England in 

_ regard to Greater Britain; and his remarks on Imperial Federation 
_ and on the prospects of an Imperial Zollverein are well worth reading. 

_ At the end of the volume is a list of the principal sources from which 
the author derived his information. The list serves to show that Dr. 

Zimmermann exercised a great deal of discrimination in the selec- 
tion of his authorities. It is unfortunate that a book so full of 

information as ‘‘Die Kolonialpolitik Grossbritanniens,”’ and one so 

_ thoroughly worthy the attention of students should be unprovided 

with an index. 

A book which I have read with some interest is Eugéne Aubin’s 
“ Les Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte.” The author, who lived for 
some years in Egypt and paid a brief visit to India, exhibits a fair 
library knowledge of Indian affairs and appears to have devoted some 
time to the observation of English rule in Egypt. The volume is, 
-_ however, tinged with a very substantial prejudice against England, 
despite the assurance contained in the preface that ‘‘il serait trés 
§ facheux qu’il se laissAt aller 4 ce propos a des sentiments d’envie et 
de rancune, surtout en ce qui concerne VEgypte.”? It is not clear to 
my mind that the author is less bound to restrain the expression of 
his envy and malice in regard to India than in regard to Egypt ; and 
- as a matter of fact, he has been very impartial in thisrespect. Two 
| passages occur in the preface which serve to show the author’s inability 

to clear his mind of the traces of Anglophobia. 
Of Egypt he says, “. . . j’ai préféré montrer la marche pro- 

_ gressive de la bande anglo-égyptienne, lancée a l’assaut du gouverne- 
ment de l’Egypte, l’absorbant peu A peu malgré les obstacles 

accumulés, et ne s’arrétant, en fin de compte, que devant la derniére 

— marquée par le droit public, le seul obstacle qui lui reste 
désormais 4 vaincre, mais qu’elle ne peut ni tourner ni franchir et 

es doit briser d’un dernier effort.”’ And, in regard to India, 
_“ Depuis 1857, les ressorts de la puissance britannique aux Indes 

2 ’avaient pas été mis a une plus rude €épreuve. Une pareille situation 
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_ €tait bien faite pour montrer toute la splendeur du regime colonial de 
‘* \ l’Angleterre, mais aussi pour en faire ressortir les cdtés faibles et 
pour dégager les principes de la domination d’une ‘ race impériale’ 
pesant de tout son poids sur des ‘ races sujettes.’”’ 
o : E Monsieur Aubin has given a good deal of interesting information in 
Me regard to the plague and famine in India and in regard to the condi- 
o tions of the lower classes in Egypt, but wherever he touches on politi- 
. cal ground his animosity against the English overcomes his judgment 
and he launches forth into ridiculous tirades against perfidious Albion. 
4 us _ _He describes the British colonial official as nervous, grasping, chau- 
- ‘ 3 vinistic and brutal; Lord Dufferin as a refined hypocrite; Lord Cromer 
; “ a man of brutal methods, unfitted both by nature and education for 
the duty of diplomacy, and so on from page to page. 
_ These exhibitions of bad taste do not very closely concern the | 
reader, fora merely superficial knowledge of British methods and of 
_ the class of men whom England sends out to govern her empire, will 
_ enable him to estimate the author's opinions at their proper worth; 
: : ij but when, in his anxiety to breathe slaughter against the English, the 
author shows himself wilfully blind to some of the cardinal facts of 
his subject, it cannot but be felt that he is allowing himself an undue _ 
amount of latitude. As an instance, in his chapter on “‘ La Puissance 
Anglaise dans 1’Inde,” the author says: ‘‘ Il faut, cependant, prévoir 
qu’il n’en irait plus de méme, le jour oi cette organisation militaire, 
trés savante, mais trés faible, viendrait A subir la poussée de centaines 
de millions d’Hindous, unis dans un commun effort, et il est 
_ probable qu’alors la domination britannique ne pourrait plus se 


gi . . . Nowit is well known that the very existence 


of England in India is due to the fact that no such common effort has 
ever been made in the past. Sir J. R. Seeley has clearly shown in bis 
“The Expansion of England’’ that had there existed any unity 
amongst the natives of India, had there been at any time any sense 
of Indian nationality, it would have been impossible for the English 
to have obtained the sovereignty of the country. India is, im fact, a 
geographical and not a political expression. During the military 
operations which led to the establishment of British dominion in India 
the proportion of English troops to the native troops acting with them — 
was about as one to five. India was not conquered by the English, 
but by the Indians, as to-day it is garrisoned by an army two-thirds 
of which is native. As Sir J. R. Seeley has remarked, the desire for 
political independence presupposes political consciousness; and every- __ 
thing points to the conclusion that in that land of many races, many 
languages and many religions no such political consciousness is 


possible. 
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Economic ASPECTS OF THE LiQguOR PROBLEM. 


M. Aubin, in common with many writers of various nationalities, 
has overlooked the fact that wherever England goes, be it to Egypt 
or to India, the Frenchman or any other foreigner has just as free 
access as the Englishman; that the foreigner may trade there with his 
ships; that he may carry thither his merchandise, and that in all 
respects he will be treated exactly as though he were a British subject. 
The author would do well to reflect that if France and other protec- 
tionist countries did not attempt to strangle fair commercial compe- 
tition, by means of oppressive tariff regulations, England would not 
be placed under the necessity of holding those vast territories in which 
she insists on equal treatment for the goods of all nations, and in 
none of which she makes any attempt to shut out the merchandise of 
foreigners. 

ALLEYNE IRELAND. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. By JoHN KOREN. 
An investigation made for the Committee of Fifty under the direc- 
tion of Henry W. Farnam, secretary of the economic sub-commit- 
tee. Pp. 327. Price, $1.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1899. 


This work is an interesting attempt to trace the connection between 
intemperance, poverty and crime. The effort constitutes the body of 
the book. Other chapters on intemperance in relation to the negro 
and the Indian, and on the social uses of the saloon, are mainly de- 
scriptive, and while suggestive, are subordinate in interest to the main 
inquiry. 

The inquiry as formulated above is the oft-repeated question, How far 
does intemperance cause poverty and crime? Current answers range 
all the way from sweeping assertions that without drink crime and pau- 
perism would almost cease to exist, to equally unsatisfactory question- 
ing whether intemperance causes misery or misery intemperance. The 
present investigators have approached the subject with no delusion as 
to the ease with which the question can be answered. They have wisely 
refrained from summarizing the opinions of their predecessors, which 
are too often colored by personal bias or vitiated by false methods. 
They recognize clearly, as many have failed to do, that the co-exist- 
ence of drinking habits and pauperism or crime is only presumptive 
evidence of causal connection and not of necessity conclusive proof. 
Hence they have sought new materials gained as nearly as possible by 
similar methods, attempting by carefully prepared instructions, and 
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by much correspondence and verification to eliminate personal bias and 

to secure a uniform comprehension of the motives and methods of the 
inquiry. Their investigators have been chosen among charity 
workers and institution officers who, as a rule, I believe to be singu- 
larly free from prejudice and preconceived notions. By requiring 
information whether the intemperance assigned as the cause of distress _ 
or crime was personal, or that of other persons, they have exacted a 
minute investigation of all cases concerned, which is a further safe- 
guard of accuracy. 

The problem of poverty and pauperism is less subtle than that of 
crime, and methods of investigation could be simpler and more direct. 
Two classes of persons came under review, the applicants for relief to 
charity organization societies, and the inmates of almshouses, repre- 
senting two degrees of pauperization. The inquiry in each case was 
the same, whether the condition could be directly traced to intemper- 
ance of the person concerned, or indirectly to intemperance through 
the habits of others upon whom the person was dependent. The ap- 
plicants for relief whose cases were investigated comprised 29,923 
persons, of whom about 18 per cent owed their condition to intemper- 
ance directly, and 9 per cent indirectly. As the two cases oftentimes 
overlapped, the whole proportion due in any way to intemperance was 
25 percent. Further tabulation showed more personal intemperance 
cases among males and more indirect intemperance cases among 
females. It also showed less intemperance among negroes than whites, 
less among foreign born than native born, butconsiderably moreamong 
native born of foreign parents, than among those of native parentage. _ 
Similar results appeared in the investigation of almshouse inmates, 
where 37 per cent of the cases were traced to liquor. 

The problem of crime offered greater difficulties. To avoid a ten- 
dency to ascribe an undue causal importance to drinking habits, two 
additional causes of crime, defective environment and lack of indus- 
trial training, were to be reported upon at the same time. Moreover, 
the inquiry was confined to serious offenders in male prisons and adult 
reformatories. This cut out in a large measure those offenders against 
the law which swarm in county jails and workhouses, whose offences 
do not involve so great a degree of moral turpitude. Its tendency 
would be, as any one familiar with our prison population must be 
aware, to minimize the extent to which intemperance alone could 
justly be deemed the determining cause in crime. The inquiry 
involved 13,402 prisoners, among whom the crime was more or less 
traceable to drink in nearly 50 per cent of the cases. As a single 
cause it appeared in 31 per cent of the cases, in the others it was com- 
bined with or subsidiary to the other causes mentioned. 
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Space does not permit an exposition of the results of the inquiry in 
regard to dependent children, nor a summary of the descriptive chap- 
ters which comprise the remainder of the work. 

To many the whole work will not seem to justify its title. The 
subject is larger than the contents of the book would indicate. But, 
in the opinion of the committee, the other economic aspects of the 
liquor question have been fully treated elsewhere. I venture to 
differ with this opinion, and believe that the book will be a disap- 
pointment to those who reasonably expected a fuller treatment 
of the subject. The activity of the police in the direct suppression of 
drunkenness, and the cost of this to the public, is a matter which in 
my judgment is of the utmost importance in the consideration of the 
liquor traffic in its economic aspects. One cannot be captious of such 
an omission in any particular book, but it seems regrettable that the 
scheme of study of the Committee of Fifty does not appear to include 
many other aspects of the liquor question which might be described 
as economic. There are several luminous suggestions in the conclud- 
ing part of Professor Farnam’s introduction which we should have 
been glad to see the subject of special inquiry. 

As far as the work goes it is to be commended to the careful consid- 
eration of all. Its dispassionate objective tone cannot but appeal to 
the searcher after truth. It furnishes the best estimate which has 
been made of the influence of intemperance in causing pauperism and 
crime. Probably its best recommendation will be that it will not 


satisfy extremists of either type. 
ROLAND P. FALENER. 


Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. A Handbook for Charity Work- 
ers by Mary E. RicHMonD, General Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore. Pp. 225. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. 


This is a book intended for beginners who desire seriously to study 
the poor with a view to helping to improve their condition. It is 
written by one who has had experience both in caring for families in 
need and in training new workers; it is therefore full of practical 
suggestion. Familiar principles are put tersely and are illustrated 
by brief histories of families from several cities, including Boston, 
New York, Buffalo, Cincinnati and others east and west. Those who 
are not beginners will find it full of help. 

The introduction gives a brief historical sketch of the development 
of charitable effort, with a summary of the causes of distress and the 
attitude requisite on the part of the visitor to remove these causes. A 
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list of collateral readings is given with each chapter. These refer- 
ences are a valuable feature, and render the book adaptable for class 
work as well as for individual students. The chapter on “ Relief” 
contains six concise statements of the principles on which relief must 
be given to be effective. This constitutes the chief scientific addition 
that the work makes to the subject of work among the poor. These 
principles are not new but their systematic grouping is both new and 
helpful. 

The chapter on the ‘‘ Church "’ like that on ‘‘ Health’ undertakes 
to give suggestions on a very broad subject in a space too smali to be 
satisfactory. Thus the suggestions about the church and friendly 
visiting among the poor are given in thirteen small pages, while 
suggestions about the health of the family are given in ten pages. 
One would be glad to find in the former chapter more useful hints 
about the training of church visitors, and about the several forms 
of activity that a church may undertake in order directly to improve 
the conditions of the poor. One does not find in the latter chapter 
suggestions about the sick, about fresh air excursions, a subject to 
which less than one page is given in the chapter on ‘‘ Children,” when 
and how to notify the health department, or what todo if the families 
visited are taken with some of the various forms of contagious 
disease. In a later edition, perhaps, these excellent chapters may 
be made longer. The appendix contains a brief, clear description 
of seven typical families in which the visitor has been helpful, or 
otherwise, in lifting up the family in care. 

Some illustrations of the practical bearing of Miss Richmond’s 
book are found in the following selections: ‘It is well to 
realize that much of the political corruption of our large cities 
may be traced to the simple fact that the poor man is like 
ourselves; he follows the leaders personally known to him, and to 
whom he is personally known. . . The question of municipal 
reform is inextricably connected with any effort to improve the con- 
dition of the poor in their homes, and no charity worker can afford 
to ignore this connection.” ‘‘An observant visitor will learn the 
condition of the cellar, walls, yard, plumbing, and outhouses; will 
learn to take the cubic contents of a room in order to find out the air 
space foreach sleeper; will learn the family method of garbage dis- 
posal; will see how the rooms are ventilated; and will learn all these 
things without asking many questions.”’ 

It is interesting to compare this little book with the article upon 
the work of the charity visitor, called ‘‘The Subtle Problems of 
Charity,” by Miss Jane Addams, in the February number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, The former is bright, hopeful, full of faith in the 
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Les Concrks OUVRIERS EN FRANCE. 


poor and in the possibility of helping them, the latter gives one the 
impression of doubt and despair, giving no hint of where to begin in 
mending matters. It seems probable that experience will uphold 


New York City. 5 


Les Congrés Ouvriers en France (sean, By Léon de Seilhac. 
(Bibliothéque du Musée Social.) Pp. ix, 364. Price, 4 francs. 
; Py Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1899. 


- ‘Thanks to various studies, the history of the modern labor move- 
ment in Great Britain and Germany is comparatively well known to 
American students. On the other hand, it is safe to say that few if 
any Americans have been able to obtain a clear idea of the labor 
movement in France during the past twenty or twenty-five years. 
This has been due both to the inaccessibility of material and to the 
constant shifting of the labor parties in France. 

The Musée Social has collected such material relating to labor 
affairs as was contained in the reports of national gatherings of work- 
ingmen’s organizations since 1876. M. Léon de Seilhac, author of 
“* Le Monde Socialiste,’’ has been entrusted with the compilation of 
these reports and he has arranged them in such a way as to afford an 
excellent sketch of the rise and growth of all the numerous labor 
parties in France. The compilation consists of extracts from the most 
important resolutions, debates and reports of each congress supple- 
mented by the author’s comments showing the relations of the various 
congresses to each other and explaining the reasons for each impor- 
tant change of program. 

The reader of this history is especially impressed by the fact that 
the French labor organizations have been completely controlled by 
the socialists. There are many different parties representing French 
labor interests but their differences all refer to the means rather than 
to the end desired. One of the principal sources of contention at the 
present time, is the question of divorcing the labor organizations 
entirely from politics. The recent growth of the Bourses du Travail 
has afforded an excellent basis for the local federation of trade-unions. 
These local federations have in their turn given rise to a national 
federation of a non-political nature and it now appears possible that 
a permanent separation of politics and trade-unions will be maintained. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 
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The City Wilderness. A Settlement Study. By Residents and Asso- 
ciates of the South End House. Edited by RospERT A. Woops. 
Pp. vii, 319. Price, $1.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1898. 

The Twentieth Century City. By JostIan Stronc, D. D. Pp. 186. 
Cloth, 50cents. New York: The Baker and Taylor Company, 1898. 

Social Seltlemenis. By C. R. HENDERSON. Pp. 196. Price, 50cents. 
New York: Lentilhon & Co., 1899. 

The problems of the city will soon become the problems of the 
nation. The population of the twentieth century will be predomi- 
nantly urban. It will be the citiesand the city vote which will decide 
great elections. It will be city ideas and ideals which will sway the 
nation. Calculating the relative increase of urban over rural popula- 
tion upon the basis of the growth of the last fifty years the ultimate 
supremacy of the cities can be foretold with the measure of decades. 
Are present civic influences good or bad? Are tendencies upwards or 
downwards in the final analysis? These are the underlying problems 
which are attacked in the first two books before us. 

It is certainly significant and hopeful that the more optimistic view 
is taken by those who are obviously best fitted to describe city con- 
ditions. The South End House has been generally recognized as 
standing in the front rank of American social settlements in the 
extensiveness and thoroughness of its social investigations. There- 
fore its hopeful tone with reference to the general social tendencies of 
the day brings unusual encouragement. The book does not pre- 

_ tend to be more than a description of present conditions in the South 

_ End of Boston ; in this description, however, the reader obtains an 
estimate of the value of that ‘‘ higher philanthropy ”’ which is pecu- 
liarly represented by the settlement idea. Should the settlement lead 
and in some instances regenerate native influences already existing or 
should it reform the individual? This question may best be answered 
by quotations: ‘‘The great variety of organizations in the district 
servesto bridge . . . the gulfs of distinction in blood and faith 
which so hinder the progress of common feeling and loyalty. 

Indeed, it is true here, as it is everywhere, that there is an ethical 

tendency in the very fact of association. Down in the life of the 

district itself hopeful forces are gathering which, in the comparison, 
belittle all the efforts of philanthropists and reformers.’’ From these 
quotations it must not be imagined that the function of “‘ higher phil- 
anthropy ” is underrated. It is simply given a higherstatus than the 


_ reformation of individuals—its work is the regeneration of social 


ideals. It would be impossible in the brief space of this review to give 
- a summary of the suggestive and valuable material gathered together 
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OUTLINE OF PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY. 


in this book. One practical point of importance should be noted by all 
who are interested in the study of municipal government ; the resi- 
dents of the South End House believe that the sphere of municipal 
activity should be extended to include all the more important 
economic and social questions which directly affect the inhabitants 
of the South End district. Furthermore the tendency toward cen- 
tralization in city administration is deprecated as depriving the people 
of opportunities for practice and exercise in self-government. 

Dr. Strong’s book is somewhat less optimistic in tone. The author 
believes that, while the material progress of the nation during the last 
century has been simply marvelous, intellectual and moral progress 
has by no means kept the same pace. The resulting disproportion 
bodes ill for the future. The essential weakness in Dr. Strong’s argu- 
ment is that he provides no adequate basis of comparison between 
material and moral progress. Dr. Strong must admit that in the aboli- 
tion of slavery and serfdom, the development of democratic and 
humanitarian ideals and in similar changes which have taken place 
during this century the moral progress of the world has been the 
greatest in modern times. Then too, much apparently material progress 
may mean intellectual and moral progress, though not so classed. 
And it is certainly idle to compare material and moral progress in 
gross, in the hope of reaching any valid conclusion. By emphasizing 
the materialism of the age he is led to ignore the value and direct 
advantage which lie in the simple fact of human association and organ- 
ization and his proposed remedies are directed for the most part to- 
ward individual education and regeneration. The chief value of the 
book lies in the author’s keen appreciation of the dangers immediately 
confronting our municipal life. 

In Professor Henderson’s book the historical development and 
present status of social settlements are set forth in a most satisfactory 
way. Especially valuable are the details regarding the various kinds 
of work carried on in different local environments. It is unfortunate 
that the author has not given us a discussion of the different forms of 
organization which appeal to different nationalities in our large cities; 
the size of the book perhaps rendered the discussion of such a ques- 
tion impracticable. Francis H. McLEAN. 

New York City. 


Outline of Practical Sociology, with special reference to American 
conditions. By CARROLL D. WricHt, LL. D. Vol. I of American 
Citizen Series. Pp. xxv, 431. Price, $2.00. New York, London 
aud Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 

Sociology, according to Dr. Wright, is a study of institutions. 

General sociology includes also the history of institutions, that is, 
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their origin and progress. Practical sociology, however, is confined 
mainly to a study of present institutions, and in this particular 
instance to a study of the institutions of the United States. 

The “‘Outline of Practical Sociology” is a suitable introduc- 
tion to the series of which it forms a part. The outline embraces in 
its scope a brief view of all of our institutions, which are classified as 
social and political. The word sociology becomes a convenient term 
to cover anything which the writer may wish todiscuss. The volume 
before us is divided into eight parts of which the first, the Basis of 
Practical Sociology, is a statistical study of the population of the 
United States according to distribution, status and nativity. A brief 
introductory chapter in this part contains a definition of the science 
of social relations, a limitation of the scope of practical sociology and 
a short bibliography. Special bibliographies are given at the head of 
each chapter and these, taken with the practical suggestions to stu- 
dents and teachers contained in the editor’s preface render the work 
a good text-book for either class-room or private study. 

Part II contains a description of the units of social organism. 
Students of sociology who have tired of biological analogies may regret 
that the word ‘‘organism’’ was not replaced by the less metaphorical 
term ‘‘organization,”’ but, in general, there can be nostrong criticism of 
the author’s use of terms. The social units are the family, the church 
and voluntary clubs and societies of all sorts, while the political uzits 
are the state and its subdivisions. In Part III, Dr. Wright returns to 
a discussion of population viewed from the standpoint of public policy; 
here the author gives a study of immigration with reference to the 
religious, political and industrial distribution of immigrants. This is 
followed by a consideration of the benefits and disadvantages of immi- 
gration and by a critical study of the proposals for the regulation and 
restriction of immigration. Part III also contains chapters on the 
rural and urban population, and the special problems of city life, ¢. g. 
water supply, transit, police, slums, housing of the poor, etc. In these 
chapters, and, in fact, throughout the book, Dr. Wright’s tone is one 
of wholesome optimism. 

In Part IV, Questions of the Family, there are chapters on Marriage 
and Divorce, Education and the Employment of Women and Chil- 
dren. Part V, on the Laboring System, contains an historical intro- 
duction and chapters on the appliances of the modern labor system, 
relations of employer and employed, and strikes and lockouts. Here 
and in Part VI, Social Well-Being [the accumulation of wealth, 
poverty, the relation of art to social comfort, etc.], the author is at his 
best. Statistics and history have been well combined and the reader 
is made to see that the modern labor system is an evolution from as well 
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asan improvement upon formersystems. In the chapter ¢ on ‘poverty a 
discussion of its causes, of the formsof relief, oforganized charities and 
of child saving is given. The conclusion reached by Dr. Wright in — 
regard to the growth of wealth is that the rich are growing richer and "9 
the poor are becoming better off because of the fact that social | 
_ amelioration proceeds along all lines. Modern competition, it is_ 
_ repeatedly intimated, is not physical but intellectual, and in its higher 
and more permanent planes it is surcharged with a sympathy that 
promotes both morality and the improvement of human conditions. 
Part VII, the Defense of Society, treats of criminology, penology, the : ee ‘ 
temperance question and the regulation of associations, while Part 7 4 
VIII discusses social remedies. It may be questioned whether this ae 
_ last part might not have been more appropriately placed in another _ 
_partof the book. The author’s eminent fitness for his work and his 
i. omen acquaintance with the phenomena described are shown 


upon every page. The classification of material and the cautions and 
tentative statement of his conclusions in every part of his work are 
most commendable. The Outline probably contains a greater amount 
of information and more carefully considered statements than any other a 
work on the subject, and it will no doubt find an extensive use through- 


the country. 


ISAAC A. Loos. 
State University of Iowa. 
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AMERICAN CITTES. 

Cincinnati.*—Zonded Indebtedness. ‘The recent sale of $1,000,000 
3 per cent waterworks bonds, running forty years with option to call 
in at expiration of twenty years, at a premium of $23,939, thus netting 
the purchaser 2.84 per cent, has attracted attention to the splendid 
credit of Cincinnati. The bonds were purchased by local bankers and 
brokers, Eastern savings sureties and banks not being permitted by 
their charters to purchase Cincinnati bonds, because the city owner- 
ship of the Southern Railway’cannot for their purposes be considered 
an asset. When this road was projected, bonds of the city secured by a 
mortgage on the road bore interest at rate of 73-10 per cent and 7 per 
cent ; these bonds are now maturing and are being refunded at 3% 
per cent, and may bring premium enough to reduce the interest 
charge to 3 per cent or lower. Should this road be sold at its fair 
value (and this question will be brought before the legislature 
next winter) nearly the entire bonded indebtednese of the city could 
be wiped out. Cincinnati would then be in an exceptional situation 
and might undertake extensive municipal improvements. 

Gas Works.t The gas fight has ended in a victory for cheaper 
gas. The ordinance granting the new company a franchise, 
mentioned in the last number of the ANNALS, was defeated after a 
bitter fight in the Board of City Affairs. The present gas company 
then submitted a proposition to the Board of Legislation offering to 
furnish illuminating gas at seventy-five cents per one thousand cubic 
feet and fuel gas at fifty cents, provided the present franchise be 
extended ten years from date. A new ordinance, embodying these 
provisions, has just been enacted, and during the next decade the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati will be supplied with illuminating gas twenty-five 
cents cheaper and fuel gas fifty cents cheaper than at present. 


Detroit.—Municipalization of Street Railways. The long con- 
tinued agitation which began with the passage of the act empowering 
the city of Detroit to acquire the street railway system by compulsory 
purchase has been brought to a close through a decision of che 
Supreme Court of Michigan, declaring the act to be unconstitutional. 
Under the provisions of the act,t the common council of Detroit was 
empowered to appoint by resolution at any time within the next 


*Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 

+ Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 

t See ANNALS, July, 1899, Notes on Municipal Government. 
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twenty years three persons to constitutea commission. This commis- 
sion was given power to acquire by deed, lease or other satisfactory 
conveyance the street railways existing at the time of the passage of 
the act and lying wholly within or partly within and partly without 
the city. The management, operation and maintenance of all such 
railroads was to be vested in the commission. 

Immediately after the passage of the act and the appointment of the 
commission negotiations were opened with the various street railway 
companies with a view to arriving at some agreement as to the value 
of the property and franchise rights. Experts were appointed to ap- 
praise the value of real estate, power houses, cars, tracks, equipment, 
franchise privileges, etc. Acting upon the reports of these experts 
the commission placed the value of the physical property of the com- 
panies at $8,000,000 and the value of franchises at $8,478,563.86, 
making a total of $16,478,563.86. The commission, in its report to 
the common council, expressed its belief in the possibility of estab- 
lishing immediately a system of three-cent fares with universal trans- 
fers. In spite of the large payment for franchise privileges, a large 
net profit would accrue to the city. The reduction of fares from five 
to three cents would mean a saving of some $500,000 to $800,000 
annually to the people of the city. 

On the petition of a number of citizens, the attorney-general of the 
State began proceedings to test the constitutionality of the act. The 
argument against its constitutionality was based on the following 
grounds: 

1. Because said act undertakes to confer upon the city of Detroit 
authority to engage in a work of internal improvement, contrary to 
the provisions of section 9 of article 14, of said constitution. 

2. Because said act undertakes to confer upon a municipal corpora- 
tion powers which are neither local, legislative nor administrative, con- 
trary to the provisions of section 38, of article 4, of said constitution. 

3. Because said act purports to give to said ‘‘ Detroit Street Railway 
Commission ’’ mentioned in said act, unlimited and unrestricted power 
to contract debts for and loan the credit of said city of Detroit, 
contrary to the tenor and effect of section 13 of article XV of said 
constitution, which provides that the legislature shall provide for the 
incorporation and organization of cities and villages, and shall restrict 
their powers of taxation, borrowing money, contracting debts and 
loaning their credit. 

4. Because the powers to contract and purchase sought to be con- 
ferred by said act upon said ‘‘ Detroit Street Railway Commission "’ 
cannot be either conferred upon or exercised by said commission, 
ander said constitution. 
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5. Because said act attempts to clothe said ‘‘ Detroit Railway Com- 
mission ’’ with legislative powers as to street railways and the operation 
and management of the same. 

6. Because said act is an unlawful interference with the rights of 
local self-government vested by said constitution in the citizens of 
said city, in that it undertakes to take out of the control of the 
common council and board of estimates of said city the several matters 
of purely local concern, above mentioned, and vest the same in the 
said “‘ Detroit Street Railway Commission,’’ which is a body the 
members of which hold their offices for long appointive terms, are a 
law unto themselves and are subordinate and responsible neither to 
said citizens nor to their representatives in any matter or form.’’ 

The decision of the court is based exclusively on the first of these 
contentions. After a careful review of the history of internal improve- 
ments in Michigan and of the abuses which led to the insertion in the 
constitution of a provision that the state ‘‘shall not be a party to or 
interested in any work of internal improvement nor engaged in carrying 
on any such work, except in the expenditure of grants to the state of 
land or other property,’’ the court goes on to say that what the state 
cannot do itself cannot be done through the aid of inferior munici- 
palities. 

The claim of counsel for the commission that street railways are 
public highways, that the municipality may acquire and operate them 
under its power to construct and maintain such means of communica- 
tion is answered by the court as follows : 

‘**To say the system of railroads as it existed in 1850 constituted 
internal improvements within the meaning of the constitution, and 
that the system of roads existing in Detroit, which are to be taken 
over by this commission, and the lines leading thereto with which said 
commission is allowed to make agreements for deeds, leases, and in 
relation to the exchange of tickets and transfers, is not a system of 
internal improvements within the meaning of the constitution, is to 
deny to words in common use their ordinary and accepted meaning. 
If the legislature may authorize the city of Detroit to enter into the 
proposed arrangement, it may authorize any other municipality to do 
so, and by concert of action, between the various municipalities, they 
may cover the state with means of rapid transit, owned and operated 
by the municipalities. This would enable the state to do by means of 
agencies called into being by itself, what it cannot itself do, and what 
the constitution forbids it doing.’’ 

In concluding the comments upon the rules of constitutional inter- 
pretation : 

“It is said that the constitution was adopted a long while ago, and 
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that this is a gigantic age in which enterprises are being formed on a 
scale so vast as to be almost beyond comprehension, and the constitu- — 
tion ought to be given a construction in keeping with the spirit of the 
age. This argument is more properly addressed to the people than to 
the courts. Constitutions do not change as public opinion changes. 
Their provisions do not mean one thing one day and another another — 
day. The written constitution is the most solemn declaration of the 
people in relation to the powers of state. It was drawn by theirrep-  __ 
resentatives selected especially for that purpose ; it had their approval _ 
at the polls. Every officer of every kind in the state is required to 
take an oath to support it, before he can enter upon the duties of his _ 
office. It is not a pleasant duty to declare that a law passed by the © 
legislature and approved by the governor is not valid. When sucha — 
law is enacted courts cannot for a moment hesitate in performing that 
duty, disagreeable as it is. The provisions of the constitution involved 
in this controversy have been in existence for nearly half a century. 
As we have already shown, they were construed along the lines of this 
decision nearly thirty years ago. The people of the state have not 
indicated in the way provided by the organic law any dissatisfaction 
with these provisions. The courts cannot substitute their judgment 
of what the constitution ought to be for what the people have made it. 
Its provisions must remain and control until the people see fit to 
change them in the way provided by the constitution itself.” 

While the decision has given great satisfaction to all those who are 
opposed to the extension of municipal functions, it is an indication 
of a tendency which carries with it certain very grave dangers 
to the orderiy development of our instituions. Whether or not 
it is advisable for a city like Detroit to undertake the opera- 
tion of its street railways may be an open question. Whether it 
is advisable to thwart the desire of the people to inaugurate 
such a system through an extension of the term ‘internal im- 
provements” is quite another. It is certain that when this term a : 


was inserted its meaning was understood in a sense quite dif- 
ferent from that which the Supreme Court has given it in the present a) 
decision. As counsel for the respondent clearly pointed out: ‘‘If the 
inhibition which rests upon the state in regard to internal improve- 
ments also applies to the cities and villages of the state, all the well- 
known local conveniences and improvements now existing in the 
state are without warrant in law, and have no legal standing.’’ 

The dangers involved in a broadening of constitutional interpreta- 
tion are not lessened by the fact that this particular extension of 
municipal authority may be inexpedient. What it does in effect is, 
to handicap the city in dealing with a number of problems which are 
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_ gradually becoming of very great importance. In fact, the court 
— finds itself under the necessity of resorting to a form of dialectics to 
justify the establishment of parks, water works, etc. ‘“‘It may be 
somewhat difficult,’’ says the court, ‘‘to draw the line as to what a 
municipality may properly do and what it may not do, but all the 
things above mentioned (public parks, water works, lighting plant, 
etc.) are authorized and defended because it is a proper exercise of 
the police power.’’ Instead of interpreting the clause strictly so as 
to confine its effect within the limits intended by the Constitutional 
Convention of 1850, the court has given it a broad interpretation, the 
effect of which will be seriously to handicap municipalities in the 
work of public improvement. The decision furnishes another ex- 
cellent illustration of the dangers of attempting to remedy every 
shortcoming of the legislature by means of constitutional amend- 
ments. 


Indiana.—New County and Township Organization.* The laws 
- recently enacted by the legislature of Indiana upon the subject of 
~— Jocal government have introduced several new and interesting features 
into the county and township organization of the State. The Indiana 
county has always belonged to what is known as the ‘‘ Pennsylvania”’ 
or “‘ commissioner ’’ type, 7. ¢. it is governed by three commissioners 
elected by the people of the county. In the township a peculiar 
organization has long existed in which local power is concentrated 
in the hands of an officer, known as the township trustee. This 
single functionary exercised practically all governmental power in the 
township; he fixed township rates, constructed and maintained high- 
ways, administered poor-relief, employed school-teachers, managed 
schools, kept township accounts, etc., all without any effective check 
upon his powers. This concentration of power in the hands of one 
man has led to widespread abuses and maladministration. The 
notorious corruption and extravagance in the office of township- 
trustee throughout the State have been denounced and exposed for 
_ more than a generation. Recent improvements in the charters of the 
larger American cities suggested to the people of Indiana a plan of 
reorganization for their township and county government. The idea 
of concentrating mere administrative power in the hands of an 
executive official or committee, while the power of taxation and of 
legislation was vested in a separate council, seemed applicable to the 
township and county. It was felt that the power to tax and the 
power to administer should be entrusted to two entirely different sets 
of officials. Accordingly two laws embodying this principle were 
*Communication of Augustus Lynch Mason, Esq., Indianapolis. 
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drafted and introduced into the Legislature, being passed in theearly = 
part of the present year. 

The county law creates in each county a legislative body known as 
the county council. The council is composed of seven members, — 
three of whom are elected from the county at large and the remain- _ 


om 


ing four from four councilmanic districts into which the county is ., el: 

divided. Councilmen serve four years and receive a nominal com- 


pensation. At the annual meeting of the council the county tax rate 
for the ensuing calendar year is fixed. One month previous to the 
meeting every county officer is required to file with the county 
auditor an itemized estimate of expenses for the ensuing year. The 
law prescribes in detail and with the greatest particularity the items —_ 
of these estimates. Upon receipt of these estimates the auditor gives _ 
notice of the aggregate amount of the estimates of each officerin the _ 
two leading newspapers of the county, and the estimates are open to — 
examination by taxpayers during the month of August. The council 
receives these estimates and proceeds to fix the tax rate and to fix 
appropriations for the purposes set forth in the estimates. A majority 
vote passes tax ordinance but no appropriation larger than the official 
estimate, nor any appropriation for a matter not contained in the 
official estimate may be made except by a two-thirds vote. The esti- 
mates may be reduced by a majority vote. No officer has power to 
incur any obligation on behalf of the county beyond the amount of 
money already appropriated by ordinance for the purpose. The 
council has the exclusive power to authorize county loans. The three 
county commissioners continue as heretofore to be the general execu- 
tive officers of the county, while the duties of the auditor, treasurer 
and other usual county officers are comparatively unchanged. The 
commissioners also advertise for county supplies, award contracts, etc. 
The township is a miniature reproduction of the county just as the 
county is a copy of the state. At each township election the people — 
choose an advisory board consisting of three resident freeholders who 
hold office for two years and receive a nominal compensation. One 
| month before the annual meeting of the advisory board, the trustee, 


who is still the executive officer of the township, is required to pre- 

pare and publish in two leading newspapers his itemized estimates of 

proposed township expenses for the ensuing year. The advisory 

board revises these estimates and fixes the rate of taxation for the 
year. Taxpayers may attend meetings of the advisory board and be 
heard with regard to proposed township expenses. The advisory 
board also makes specific appropriations for each item of township — 
expense. It may reduce the estimate by a majority vote but may not 
exceed the estimate except by a unanimous vote. The trustee is 
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liable on his bond for any expenditure in excess of appropriations, 
The practical working of the new laws will be watched with great 
interest by students of local government. 


New York City.*—Civil Service Law. The complications in the 
civil service law of the state have furnished Tammany heads of depart- 
ments with excuses for making removals and appointments for 
political reasons. The result has been a series of lawsuits for re-in- 
statement of dismissed city employes, and a series of decisions by the 
courts holding the action of the heads of departments illegal. Thus 
nine deputy tax commissioners, who were dismissed after the Tam- 
many administration assumed control of the city government, have 
been re-instated by order of the courts, and have procured against the 
city judgment for their unpaid salaries, amounting in the aggregate to 
about $35,000. The Civil Service Reform Association has persuaded 
the city comptroller to withhold the pay of more than five hundred 
city employes who were appointed or promoted without due regard to 
the civil service law. Under the civil service law passed last spring, 
the state commission, in consultation with the city commission, 
prepared rules to govern the administration of the law in New York 
City. The approval of the Mayor was necessary in order to make 
these rules operative. Soon after receiving them in July, Mayor Van 
Wyck returned them to the state commission without his approval, 
and without any statement of the reasons for his disapproval. The 
result was to give the state commission power to make rules for the 
city ; and this power the commission immediately proceeded to exer- 
cise. The state administration being Republican, and the commission 
being much more in sympathy with the principle of the law than is 
the Tammany administration in New York City, the rules thus 
imposed upon the Tammany board of civil service commissioners are 
designed to carry out the spirit of the constitutional provision in 
compliance with which the law was enacted. Tammany’s last excuse 
for attempting to restore the spoils system in the city government has 
thus been destroyed ; and it is not probable that heads of city depart- 
ments will have the hardihood to continue their efforts in that 
direction. 


Rapid Transit.—-On the fourteenth of July the board of rapid transit 
commissioners addressed to the municipal assembly and the board of 
estimate and apportionment a commission urging that the city should 
not incur any new indebtedness until provision had been made for the 
building of the underground railroad as proposed by the commission. 
The communication was laid on the table by the board of aldermen, 


* Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club. 
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and was filed by the council. It is not probable that either of the 
two houses of the municipal assembly will take action upon it. All 
the efforts of the commission to obtain the co-operation of the munici- 
pal authorities in securing rapid transit, have failed. The mayor 
continues to ignore both the respectful representations of the board, 
and his responsibilities as one of the rapid transit commissioners. 


Municipal Assembly. ‘The long-continued refusal of the muni- 
cipal assembly to approve necessary issues of city bonds has threatened 
the indefinite postponement of important public works. It seems 
probable, however, that this difficulty will soon be overcome. At the 
suit of the contractor for the new hall of records, a supreme court 
justice has granted a peremptory writ of mandamus directing the 
municipal assembly to approve an issue of municipal bonds necessary 
for payment of the city’s indebtedness to the contractor for the work 
which has been done upon the hall of records. The municipal 
assembly having refused to act in accordance with the mandamus, 
twenty members of the council have been cited to show cause why 
they should not be punished for contempt of court. 


Taxes and Assessed Valuation. In July the tax commissioners 
submitted to the municipal assembly the tax rolls, which are the basis 
for the tax levy for the year. The rolls show an assessed valuation of 
real estate in this city of about three thousand million dollars—an 
increase of four hundred million dollars over the valuation of last 
year. Notwithstanding this unprecedented increase in valuation, the 
tax rate will probably reach $2.40 per thousand dollars valuation. 


Pennsylvania.—Zocal and Special Legislation. The Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association, at its recent annual meeting, discussed the 
report of a special committee* appointed in 1898 to consider the 
advisability of adopting an amendment to the State Constitution 
repealing as much of article III, section 7, of the State Constitution 
as prohibits the passage of any local or special law regulating the 
affairs of counties, cities, townships, wards, boroughs or school dis- 
tricts together with such amendatory. provisions for notice of proposed 
local or special acts as shall safeguard the communities affected from 
hasty or ill-considered legislation. 

With each year it has become increasingly evident to students of 
local government that the framers of the Constitution of 1873, in 
endeavoring to destroy the abuses of local and special legislation, had 
burdened the constitution with a sweeping prohibition which was 
developing evils of a far more serious character than those which it 


*The members of this committee were James H. Torrey, Esq., of Scranton, 
George F. Baer, Esq., of Reading, and M. W. Jacobs, Esq., of Harrisburg. 
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was intended to remedy. Although the Supreme Court had softened 
the rigor of the prohibition by permitting the classification of cities, 
the relief was but temporary, inasmuch as the court soon realized 
that in order to save the clause from complete annihilation it was 
necessary to place a limit upon such classification. This was done in 


that it would not permit the number of classes to exceed three. 


second class, whereas all the other cities, twenty-five in number, are 
grouped in the third class. The necessity of providing a uniform 


burdening the smaller cities with a complex organization ill-adapted 
to their needs. The larger cities, on the other hand, have been 
unable to secure the legislation necessary to meet the numerous 
problems with which they have to deal. 

The evils resulting from this system have given rise to numerous 
protests and have also been the occasion of a number of conferences 
of officials of third-class cities. The matter was brought up at the 


the appointment of the committee mentioned above. 

After considering the conditions under which the prohibition on 
local and special legislation was inserted in the constitution, the 
committee goes on to say: 


dreds of Acts of Assembly have been vetoed on the ground that they 
were in violation of this prohibition of the Constitution, and almost as 
many have been declared unconstitutional by the conrts. It is neither 


and general discontent upon the part of the municipalities of the 
state with the restrictions imposed by the Constitution.’’ 
The evils of the present system are classed under five heads ;— 
First.—While the purpose of the constitutional provisions was to 


cases, and to require in excepted cases the publication of notice of any 
such legislation proposed to be adopted, the effect of classification has 
been to leave the legislature free to pass local and special legislation 
with reference to the city of Philadelphia, the only city of the first 


of the second class, without any notice whatever. 
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Wheeler v. Philadelphia, 77 Pa. 338, in which the court declared f 


Under the system adopted by the legislature, Philadelphia isthe only _ 
city of the first class, Allegheny and Pittsburg the only citiesof the 


system of municipal organization for twenty-five cities with a popula-— 
tion ranging from ten to one hundred thousand has resulted in — 


meeting of the Pennsylvania Bar Association in 1898, and resultedin _ 


‘* Without seeking to be exact, it is safe to say that since 1874 hun- — 


prohibit local and special legislation absolutely in the majority of 


class, and for the twin cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny, the only ones © 


safe nor fair to set down the continual efforts to escape the constitu- — 
tional prohibition to the perversity of the people or the wilfulness of 
the legislature On the contrary they demonstrate the deep-seated — 
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Second.—The cities of the third class, now numbering about twenty- 
five, are compelled to adapt themselves to a rigidly uniform system, 
which is not altogether agreeable to any and extremely cumbersome to 
some of the number, 

Third.—This results, as to the cities of the third class, in a condition 
which may well be described as that of arrested development. The 
problems involved in the evolution of municipal government are 
among the most weighty and serious which now engage the attention 
of patriotic publicists. In order that the efforts, all more or less 
diverse and experimental, to improve municipal conditions should be 
successful, it is necessary that there should be some degree of freedom 
for independent action. As tothe cities of the third class in this 
State, such freedom is absolutely precluded. 

Fourth.—The principle of home rule for cities, which has come to 
be recognized as a valuable right and one most jealously guarded, 
receives no recognition whatever in the present system. 

Fifth.—As at present interpreted, the administration of public 
schools in all of the cities, boroughs and townships, varying almost 
infinitely in their population, area and social and commercial condi- 
tions, must be absolutely uniform.’’ 

The system proposed by the committee is to repeal the constitutional 
provision prohibiting local and special legislation, but to safeguard 
against hasty and ill-considered legislation by providing that :—‘‘ No 
such local or special law shall be passed unless at least thirty days 
prior to its introduction into the General Assembly it shall have been 
submitted in such manner as is, or may be provided by law to the 
qualified electors of the county, city, township, borough or school dis- 
trict affected by such local or special law at a general or special elec- 
tion, and a majority of the votes cast at such election shall have been 
voted in its favor. 

There shall be no presumption either of law or of fact that there has 
been a proper submission to and consent of the electors to any such 
local or special law when the question of the constitutionality of such 
law is at issue in any legal proceedings and, if the court be not satis— 
fied that such submission and consent have been legally made and 
given, the law shall be declared unconstitutional and void.” 

The recommendations of the committee aroused violent opposition 
amongst the members of the association. It was felt that the abuses 
arising from local and special legislation had been so great that it 
would be unwise to undo the work of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1873. The referendum principle of the proposed amendment was 
also severely criticised. It soon became evident that the members 
were unwilling to modify the existing system, and after rejecting the 
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propositions of the committee the whole subject was dropped. No 
provision was made for any further reports on the subject. 

The only way out of the present difficulty seems to be a change of 
policy on the part of the state legislature. If instead of minutely 
determining the form of organization in the municipal corporations _ 
act, the legislature restricts itself to prescribing the general frame- _ 
work of government, it will be possible for the municipalities to adapt —__ 
such framework to their local needs. Cities will thus be able to | 
develop their administrative organization in harmony with their needs. 

A system similar to this has been successfully worked in Illinois. It 
offers a solution of the problem without the difficulties and delays 
incident to an amendment of the Constitution. 


League of Wisconsin Municipalities.*—The second biennial con- 
vention of the League of Wisconsin Municipalities convened at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., on June 26 and 27. The cities of the state were well 
represented. The discussions of the convention were confined to 
questions of a practical nature, such as the problems of water supply, 
lighting, street construction, etc. An effort was made with encour- 
aging success, to widen the basis of interest by inviting the heads 
of city departments to attend and participate in the discussions. 
There is a decided advantage in this, since the tenure of the heads of 
departments is more secure, and usually much longer than that of 
the mayor’s. 

The cities of Wisconsin are rapidly passing into that stage of 
development when they will be called upon to consider their relations 
to the variousactivities which arise in large urban centers. Such 
problems as water supply, lighting and street construction are 
demanding a more prominent place on the municipal program. 
It may be of interest to observe that the sentiment was almost 
unanimous in favor of municipal ownership of such public utilities 
as water and lighting. 

The League intends to give a prominent place in its future discus- 
sions to the Model Charter proposed by the National League until it 
secures favorable legislation. The principles of the Model Charter 
are rapidly gaining favor among the mayors of the state as well as 
those persons who desire a better municipal code. The mayors are 
fully conscious of the shortcomings of our municipal systems. The 
secretary has found that mayors did not attend the present convention 
because their tenure was so short that it would hardly warrant them 
in spending time and money in such a manner for the city. 


*Communication of Dr. Samuel E. Sparling, Secretary League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities. 
[272] 
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The proposition for a uniform system of accounting for the cities of 
the state met with almost unanimous approval. An objection raised 
was the danger of too much centralization which would result from 
the enforcement of a general system. 

An encouraging feature of the convention was the attendance ina 
body of the common council of two cities which have under consider- 
ation municipal water and lighting plants. It was likewise as gratify- 
ing to note the general enthusiasm of the convention as the work 
advanced, If measured only from a social point of view the convention 
was a success. The delegates went back to their cities more self- 
assured and with a larger appreciation of the dignity of the worth 
of governing their cities. The next convention will be held in 
November. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The Origin of Totemism and Exogomy.*—In due time the 
ANNALS will doubtless publish a review of ‘‘ The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia,’ by Baldwin Spencer, professor of biology in the 
University of Melbourne, and F. J. Gillen, Special Magistrate and 
Sub-Protector of the Aborigines at Alice Springs, South Australia. It 
is the most important contribution to ethnology and to our knowledge 
of the origins of primitive social institutions since the publication 
of Lewis H. Morgan’s ‘‘ Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity.” 
Among the natives of Central Australia Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
have seen in actual existence social arrangements so primitive that 
hitherto they have been known to sociologists only as inferences from 
surviving ceremonies and words. A large part of the book is devoted 
to a description of initiation ceremonies in the kindred groups, and 
it is from these that we derive a new knowledge of the origins of 
totemism and of exogamy. 

Mr. Frazer, reviewing this important work in recent numbers of 
the Fortnightly Review, offers as an explanation of totemism, derived 
from Spencer and Gillen’s data the hypothesis that totemism began 
as a system of co-operative magic, intended to increase and protect 
the important articles, or species, of food supply. This explanation 
I believe to be fundamentally correct, but my purpose in this note is 
to carry it back a stage further than Mr. Frazer ventures to go. 

As all students of sociology are aware, totemism, as hitherto known, 
has included a prohibition directed to all members of the totemic 
group, forbidding them to injure or eat the sacred species. The 
remarkable fact revealed by Spencer and Gillen’s researches is that 
while this prohibition is found in Central Australia, as elsewhere, it is 
there associated with a duty of the totemic group to obtain abundant 
supplies of the protected animal or plant for consumption as food by 
other men belonging to their horde, but with different totemic 
names, The traditions of the Central Australians aver that in the 
distant past the taboo did not exist at all, and that all men ate freely 
of their own totem. 

Mr. Frazer believes that the tradition preserves the historic truth, 
but he confesses his inability to find the reason for the subsequent 
introduction of prohibition. The one point clear to his mind is that 
the totemic species had from the first been a food supply, originally to 


*Contributed by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University, New 
York, June 9, 1899. 
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the totemic group itself, and secondarily to groups of other totemic 
names. 

Assuming all this to be true, as I think we may, I venture to point 
out that an explanation of the fact which Mr. Frazer fails to compre- 
hend seems to be immediately and convincingly suggested by the 
facts themselves. Trade, as all students of primitive institutions have 
long known, began in propitiation. Quarreling hordes made peace 
with one another by carrying food supplies and ornaments to the 
frontiers of their hunting grounds. If these offerings were accepted 
and appropriated by the enemy, good feeling was restored. Out of 
this practice, in course of time, grew exchange for its own sake. 

What, then, could have been more natural than that the present 
most frequently used for such purposes should have been the sacred 
totemic food, the supply of which was iucreased and preserved by the 
magic or enchantments of the totemistic sacred ceremonies? What 
more natnral than that, in course of time, food thus used for the all- 
important act of propitiation should be devoted exclusively to that 
purpose, and prohibited to those who obtained and protected it, and 
ultimately taboo to them ? 

According to this explanation, totemistic animals and plants were 
originally the special food of the groups that bore their names. Then, 
being used as a means of propitiation, they became commodities spe- 
cially protected and prepared by one totemic group for the use of 
another. 

May we extend the same explanations to the origin of exogamy? 
It is now conclusively established that incestuous endogamy was, in 
every part of the world, an earlier system than exogamy. Next to 
food supplies, sisters would be the most natural offering by the 
brethren of one group to their enemies of another, whenever propitia- 
tion was attempted. Used for such a purpose, the women of the 
group might in course of time be regarded as especially set aside for 
such disposition, and their marital union with their own brethren 
would then naturally be prohibited. This explanation, as the reader 
will perceive, fits in perfectly with the familiar fact that exogamy is 
quite as closely associated with the giving of wives by one group to 
another as it is with that stealing of women in which McLennan 
found an explanation of exogamic practice. 


Outdoor Poor-Relief in Buffalo.*—Last year Buffalo expended 
for outdoor poor-relief the sum of $118,585—a sum greater by $10,000 
than the total given by New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Washington, Louisville, Kansas City, St. Louis, New 


* Communication of A. C. Richardson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Orleans, Cincinnati, Jersey City, Pittsburg, Newark, Minneapolis and 
Cleveland together. It is nearly as much as is expended by Chicago 
(a city five times as large as Buffalo), nearly twice as much as Boston 
gives, and more than Detroit and Milwaukee together. 

This year’s estimate for this purpose was $122,950, and included 
what was to be expended for groceries, coal and wood, shoes, burials 
and medical relief. But the Charity Organization Society entered a 
strong protest against this most extravagant and wasteful expenditure 
of the public money, showing that it did far more harm than good, 
and that this was the well-nigh universal experience of other cities 
where liberal poor-relief is given outside of institutions. The protest 
was strongly backed by the Salvation Army, and by nearly forty of the 
ministers of the city, a number which could have been increased 
indefinitely. The society recommended the entire abolition of out- 
door poor-relief ; but the influence of demagogues within and without 


the common council was too strong, and the most that could be 


obtained was a reduction of $33,000 in the amount appropriated. The 
recklessness with which the money has been expended is well illus- — 
trated by the fact that in many cases women receiving city aid have 
been shown by the investigations of the Charity Organization Society 
to be prostitutes, and that they have continued to receive the city aid 
after these facts have been made known to the poormaster. 


State Care of Dependent Children.—The elimination of children 
from the contaminating influences of the almshouse has been nearly 
completed in most states. Yet the problem of the best way to care 
for these public charges is a difficult one in the administration of 
public charity. Attention has been called in these columns to the 
attempts in several states, notably in Massachusetts, to provide a 
special department for the public care of dependent children. In this 
connection the new law in New Jersey, providing for a State Board of 
Children’s Guardians, is significant of the general trend of public 
policy on this subject. The text of the New Jersey law, which was 
approved March 24, 1899, is as follows : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 

New Jersey: 

1. There shall be appointed by the governor seven persons, two of 
whom shall be women, who shall be known as the State Board of 
Children’s Guardians, two of whom shall hold office for two years, 
two for four years and three for six years, as shall be indicated by the 
governor on making their appointment, and thereafter all appoint- 
ments, except to fill vacancies in the said board, shall be for six years, 
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and shall be made by the governor ; said board shall receive no com- 
pensation for their time or services but the actual and necessary 
_ expenses of each of them while engaged in the performances of the 
_ duties of his or her office. 
2. In case of the death or resignation of any member, or in case any te. 
member ceases to be a resident or citizen of this state, it shall be the | 
_ duty of the governor to fill such vacancy for the unexpired term only, — 
_ and any member may be removed by the governor for cause. : 
3. Said board of children’s guardians shall have and is hereby | 
vested with power to adopt a seal and reasonable rules and regulations; m 
said board of children’s guardians shall have the care of and maintain ~ me 
a general supervision over all indigent, helpless, dependent, aban- — 
doned, friendless and poor children who may now be or whomay 
hereafter become public charges ; and said board shall have the care 
_of and maintain supervision over all children adjudged public charges, __ 
who may now be in the charge, custody and control of any county Mi 
asylum, county home, almshouse, poorhouse, charitable institution, 

_ home or family to which such child or children may be or have been _ 
committed, confined, adopted, apprenticed, indentured or bound out 
said board shall have and is hereby vested with power to appoint such 7 
agents, one being a woman, and other subordinate officers asit may __ 
q deem necessary; said board shall fix their compensation, subject to 


of such agents and other officers shall not exceed the sum appropri- 
5 ated by the legislature for the purpose. 

4 It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, 

_ upon receiving notice of the commitment of any child as a public 

charge, to place such child in the care of some family within this 
state, with or without the payment of board, and with or without 


- indenture : and it shall further be the duty of such State Board of __ 


_ Children’s Guardians to place such child in the care of a family of _ t 
the religious faith of the parent or parents of such child and during 
the period in which the State Board of Children’s Guardians is seek- 
ing such family for such child, and until such family is secured as 
hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty of the State Board of 
_ Children’s Guardians to place such child in the custody and care of 
= an institution in this state for the care of children ; provided, that the 
institution in which the child is placed shall be one maintained for 
_ children of the religious faith of the parent or parents of such child 
when such an institution exists therein; in case no institution of such 
religious faith exists in this state then the said board of children’s 
- guardians shall use its discretion in providing an institution for the 
care of such child until a family has been secured; provided, that 
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nothing in this act contained shall be construed as giving such state 
board any control over or supervision of any child heretofore or here- 
after placed in or bound out by any home or institution created under 
the laws of this state, and supported or maintained without assistance 
from the state or any municipality thereof; but this act shall not 
apply in counties where the board of freeholders commit children who 
are county charges to incorporated institutions pursuant to the supple- 
mentary act approved March 25, 1881 (P. L. 1881, p. 250). 

5. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children’s Guardians to 
visit, by its agent or agents, quarterly, all children who may be com- 
mitted under this act, and also any home, asylum, institution or pri- 
vate family where any such child or children may be placed; said 
board shall report from time to time to the governor, and make a 
yearly report to the governor and legislature of the state, showing in 
detail the work of said board for that time. 

6. The county board of chosen freeholders of the respective counties 
of this state shall annually hereafter provide sufficient funds for the 
objects of this act in their respective counties for the support, care and 
education and maintenance of any child or children adjudged to be a 
public charge, and who shall become thereby wards of the State Board 
of Children’s Guardians: said sum shall not be less than one dollar and 
fifty cents per week for each child. 

7. It shall be the duty of the proper officers in any county, town- 

_ ship, borough, city or other municipality in any county in the state 
having jurisdiction to provide in their annual budget for the expense 
of maintaining such children as aforesaid; said sum not to be less than 
one dollar and fifty cents per week for each child. 

8. It shall be the duty of every overseer of the poor or other officer 
in any county, city, township, borough or any other municipality in 
any county in the state having jurisdiction and power to do so, to 
commit such child or children to the care of the keeper of the alms- 
house, or such other institution where he would commit such child 
or children, for the term of thirty days after the date of such commit- 
ment; thereupon he shall forthwith give a written notice of such 

= commitment to the State Board of Children’s Guardians, which notice 
shall contain a description of such child, or children, embracing its or 
their name, age, sex, religion, faith of its or their parent or parents, 
date of commitment and such other information as such officer has 
been able to ascertain; upon such commitment being made by such 
officer as aforesaid, such child or children shall immediately become 

_ the ward or wards of the State Board of Children’s Guardians. 

g. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, 
upon receipt of the notice of the commitment of any child as herein- 
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said child or children who may hereafter be committed as public 


within thirty days, when surrender is demanded. 


of children in almshouses or other places where such children may be 


_ guardians of all children indentured, bound out or put forth, who | 
_ may now be or may hereafter become public charges. 


| same are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect immediately. — a 


Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900 has assigned the Depart- 


“before provided, to place such child or children in the manner herein- 
- before provided as soon as possible thereafter; and in no case shall 


charges, who may be over the age of twelve months be confined in _ 
‘ such almshouse for a longer period than thirty days, and the pale 


and custody of the State Board of Children’s Guardians at any time 


10. The State Board of Children’s Guardians may, in its discretion, 
return any child or children becoming wards of said state board to 


do $9. 
11. The State Board of Children’s Guardians may, in their discre- =e 
tion, for the purpose of effective organization, require the continuance | 


kept fora period not longer than six months after the passage of this 
act. 
12. The State Board of Children’s Guardians shall remain the 


13. This act shall be construed liberally and for the benefit of any _ 
child or children so becoming ward or wards of such State Board of __ 
Children’s Guardians as aforesaid. i 

14. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be and the 


Social Economy at the Paris Exposition.—The United States 


ment of Education and Social Economy to Howard J. Rogers, Director, _ 
and Richard Waterman, Jr, Assistant Director, and these gentlemen __ 
have taken up in a most thorough and enterprising manner the difii- J ° 
cult question of preparing a Social Economy exhibit. They have 
consulted freely with many interested parties and their plans indicate | ae . 
that the work is progressing satisfactorily and has been placed in - 
competent hands. This department will have, of course, very little - 
space allotted to it and, what is worse, very little money to provide i 
for the expenses of an exhibit. The principal sub-divisions of the 
Social Economy exhibit will be: 

(1) Social and Economic Institutions in the United States, with 
especial reference to Labor Conditions. 

(2) The Resources and Industries of the United States in their 
Relation to the Geography of the Country. 
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(3) Institutions and Movements for the Betterment of Social and 
Industrial Conditions. 

(4) Charity Organization and the care of Defectives, Dependents, 
and Delinquents. 

(5) Hygiene and Sanitation 

Under each of these heads it is proposed: 

(t) To prepare a monograph containing a brief description of 
the institutions and movements which are to be presented in the 
exhibit. These monographs will be printed for free distribution to 
visitors. 

(2) To collect exhibits illustrating the points presented in the 
monographs. These exhibits will consist of documents, maps, charts, 
photographs, models, lantern slides, and other forms of illustrative 
material. 

(3) To prepare slides which will be used as transparencies in the 
exhibit and may also be used to illustrate addresses presented at the 
International Congresses which will be held in the Social Economy 
Building. 

The United States Commission will provide for the following ex- 
penses: (a) the executive and clerical work involved in receiving, 
arranging and interpreting exhibits; (4) the transportation of exhibits 
from Albany to Paris and return; (c) the installation of exhibits in 
Paris, including facades, cases, wing frames, and all necessary instal- 
lation appliances; and (d ) the printing of labels and publication of 
catalogues and guides. 

The Commission however, has made no provision for the publication 
of special monographs, nor for the expense of preparing exhibits, 
which must be met by the exhibitors as in other departments. 
This being the case it is fortunate that in the absence of the usual 
motives which prompt business interests to expend large sums on 
_ their exhibits the directors of the Social Economy exhibit have 
secured the co-operation of the United States Department of 
Labor, the Commercial Museum in Philadelphia, and the League for 
Secial Service in New York to assume full responsibility for the first 
three sub-divisions respectively. It is natural and proper for the 
Department of Labor, as a governmental department, to undertake the 
work assigned to it but we often fail to appreciate the necessity for 
such private organizations, dependent in the one case wholly and in 
the other largely upon private financial support, as the League for 
Social Service and the Philadelphia Museums. It is characteristic of 
the public spirit of both of these organizations that they should have 
responded nobly and promptly to this call at a time when both are 
struggling under severe burdens and other responsibilities. 
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The League for Social Service in undertaking to prepare an with. 
of Institutions for the betterment of social and industrial conditions, 
should have the hearty and unqualified financial and moral support of 
all persons interested and identified with any movement of this 
character. Photographs are especially desired showing any kind of 
material improvement which employers and manufacturers are 
— for the well-being of their employes, or 
societies are attempting for the unfortunate classes of the community. 
_ Such photographs will be made into lantern slides, and by means of i 
device will be shown in sets of four, with a fifth slide explaining in 
_ French and English the other four. The address of the League, to — 
communications should be sent, is 105 East 
street, New York City. 
_ Another interesting feature of the Social Economy exhibit is ho 
suggestion that the United States Exhibit be brought back to New 
York City and made the basis of a permanent collection, correspond- 


ing somewhat to the valuable work being done at present in France _ 
by the Musée Social of Paris. This idea has been publicly advocated 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews, and anal. 
by the League for Social Service, which would be the natural and 
proper guardian of such a collection. 


The following is an outline which has been prepared to indicate the 
- general scope of the exhibit in Social Economy : 

1. The Country: Size, topography, climate, soil. 

2. The People: Number, distribution, races, occupation. 

3. Industrial Institutions: Extractive Industries: (a) Agriculture, 


based on (a) Agriculture, (6) Lumbering, (c) Mining, (d Fisheries ; 
_(e) Composite Industries ; Transportation and Communication : (a) 
Land Transportation, (6) Water Transportation, (c) Air Transporta- 
tion; (d@) Communication: Mail, Express, Telegraph, Telephone, 
Cable. 
4. Commercial Institutions: Commercial Spheres of Influence, — A 
Bureaus of Commerce, Chambers of Commerce, Commercial Museums, > 
Manufacturers? Associations, Merchants’ Associations, Wholesale and wih 
Retail Trade, Trade 
5. Economic Institutions; 1. Apprenticeship, Protection of Child : 
Labor ; 2. Wages, Industrial penne Profit Sharing ; 3. Large - 
- or Small Industries, Co-operative Associations for production or for 
_ obtaining credit, Trade Unions ; 4. Farming on a large or small scale, a 
_ Agricultural Unions and Banks; 5. Protection of workers in factories, 
mi Regulation of work ; 6. Workmen’s Dwellings ; 7. Co-operative Stores ; 
8. Institutions for the mental and moral improvement of working 
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men ; 9. Provident Institutions ; 10. Public or private movements for 
the welfare of the people. 

6. Social Institutions: the Home (domestic); the Church (religious); 
_ the School (educational); the Community (social); the State (polit- 

ical); village or town, county, city, state, nation. 
7. Movements for improving social and industrial conditions : 1. 
Domestic : Improved Housing ; Cooking Schools; Dietary Kitchens. 
2. Religious: the Institutional Church ; Federation of Churches; 
Young People’s Societies ; Brotherhoods ; Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Association ; the Salvation Army ; the American 
Volunteers ; the Church Army. 3. Educational : the Press ; Libraries; 
- Museums ; Clubs ; Lectures ; Summer Assemblies ; Vacation Schools. 
4. Social: Philanthropic Movements : (@) Institutional care of desti- 
tute adults, (6) Defectives, the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptics, 
(c) Hospitals, dispensaries, and nursing, (d ) Destitute, neglected and 
delinquent children, (¢) Care and relief of needy families, (/) Treat- 
ment of criminals, (g) Supervisory and educational movements, (4) 
Preventive work ; Social Settlements—Clubs: (@) Social, (4) Indus- 
- trial, (c) Educational, (d) Recreative, (¢) Political ; Municipal Move- 
ments : (a) Baths, (6) Gymnasia, (c) Parks and Play Grounds; (d ) 
_ §ummer Camps; Industrial Movements, connected with (a) Extrac- 


_ tive Industries, (6) Manufacturing Industries, (c) Transportation and 
- Communication, (d ) Distributing Industries. 
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